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| MR. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
—~>— 
CHAPTER XLIII. MR. PROSPER IS VISITED 
BY HIS LAWYERS. 


Mr. Prosper had not been in good | 
spirits at the time at which Mountjoy | 


Scarborough had visited him, He had 
received some time previously, a letter 
from Mr. Grey, as described in a previous 
chapter, and had also known exactly what 
proposal had been made by Mr. Grey to 
Messrs. Soames and Simpson. An equal 
division of the lady’s income, one half to 
] go to the lady herself, and the other half 
to Mr. Prosper, with an annuity of two 
hundred and fifty pounds out of the estate 
| for the lady if Mr. Prosper should die 
first,—these were the terms which had 
been offered to Miss Thoroughbung with 
the object of inducing her to become 
the wife of Mr. Prosper. But to these 
terms Miss Thoroughbung had declined 
? to accede, and had gone about the arrange- 
ment of her money- matters in a most 
precise and business-like manner. A third 
of her income she would give up since Mr. 
* Prosper desired it, but more than that she 
“ would owe it to herself and her friends 
to decline to abandon.” The payment 
for the fish and the champagne must be 
omitted fromany agreement on her part. As 
', to the ponies, and their harness, and the 
pony-carriage, she would supply them. The 
| ponies and the carriage would be indis- 
pensable to her happiness. But the 
maintenance of the ponies must be left to 
> Mr. Prosper. As for the dower, she could 
not consent to accept less than four 
} hundred,—or five hundred if no house 
+ was to be provided. She thought that 
seven hundred and fifty would be little 
i enough if there were no children, as in 
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that case there was no heir for whom Mr. 
Prosper was especially anxious. But as’ 
there probably would be children Miss 
Thoroughbung thought that this was a 
matter to which Mr. Prosper would not | 
give much consideration. Ticoughont it 
all she maintained a beautiful equanimity, 
and made two or three efforts to induce 
Mr. Prosper to repeat his visit to Marma- 
duke Lodge. She herself wrote to him, 
saying that she thought it odd that con- 
sidering their near alliance he should not 
come and see her. Once she said that she f 
had heard that he was ill, and offered to 
go to Buston Hall to visit him. 
All this was extremely distressing to 
a gentleman of Mr. Prosper’s delicate 
feelings. As to the proposals in regard to 
money, the letters from Soames and 
Simpson to Grey and Barry, all of which 
came down to Buston Hall, seemed to be 
innumerable. With Soames and Simpson 
Mr. Prosper declined to have any personal 
communication. But every letter from the 
Buntingford attorneys was accompanied 
by a further letter from the London 
attorneys, till the correspondence became 
insupportable. Mr. Prosper was not 
strong enough to stick firmly to his 
guns as planted for him by Messrs. } 
Grey and Barry. He did give way 
in some matters, and hence arose 
renewed letters which nearly drove him 
mad. Messrs. Soames and Simpson’s 
client was willing to accept four hundred 
pounds as the amount of the dower with- 
out reference to the house, and to this Mr. 
Prosper yielded. He did not much care 
about any heir as yet unborn, and felt 
by no means so certain in regard to | 
children as did the lady. But he fought 
hard about the ponies. He could not un- 
dertake that his wife should have ponies. 
That must be left to him as master of the 
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house. He thought that a pair of carriage 
horses for her use would be sufficient. He 
had always kept a carriage, and intended to 
do so. She might bring her ponies if she 
pleased, but if he thought well to part with 
them he would sell them. He found himself 
getting deeper and deeper into the quag- 
mire, till he began to doubt whether he 
should be able to extricate himself un- 
married if he were anxious todo so. And, 
all the while, there came affectionate little 
notes from Miss Thoroughbung asking after 
his health, and recommending him what to 
take, till he entertained serious thoughts of 
going to Cairo for the remainder of the 
winter. 

Then Mr. Barry came down to see him 
after Mountjoy had made his visit. It was 
now January, and the bargaining about 
the marriage had gone on for more than 
two months. The letter which he had 
received from.the Squire of Tretton had 
moved him; but he had told himself that 
the property was his own, and that he had 
a right to enjoy it as he liked best. What- 
ever might have been Harry’s faults in 
regard to that midnight affair, it had cer- 
tainly been true that he had declined to 
hear the sermons. Mr. Prosper did not 


exactly mention the sermons to himself, 


but there was present to him a feeling 
that his heir had been wilfully disobedient, 
and the sermons no doubt had been the 
cause. When he had read the old squire’s 
letter he did not as yet wish to forgive his 
nephew. He was becoming very tired of 
his courtship, but in his estimation the 
wife would be better than the nephew. 
Though he had been much put out by the 
precocity of that embrace, there was never- 
theless a sweetness about it which lingered 
on his lips. Then Mountjoy had come 
down, and he had answered Mountjoy very 
stoutly. “ A lie!” he had exclaimed. “ Did 
he tell a lie?” he had asked, as though all 
must be over with a young man who had 
once allowed himself to depart from the 
rigid truth. Mountjoy had made what 
excuse he could, but Mr. Prosper had been 
very stern. 

On the very day after Mountjoy’s coming 
Mr. Barry came. His visit had been ar- 
ranged, and Mr. Prosper was with great care 
prepared to encounter him. He was 
wrapped in his best dressing-gown, and 
Matthew had shaved him with the greatest 
care. The girls over at the parsonage 
declared that their uncle had sent into 
Buntingford for a special pot of pomatum. 
The story was told to Joe Thoroughbung 





in order that it might be passed on to his 
aunt, and no doubt it did travel as it was 
intended. But Miss Thoroughbung cared 
nothing for the pomatum with which the 
lawyer from London was to be received, 
It would be very hard to laugh her out of 
her lover, while the title deeds to Buston 
held good. But Mr. Prosper had felt that 
it would be necessary to look his best, so 
that his marriage might be justified in the 
eyes of the lawyer. 

Mr. Barry was shown into the book- 
room at Buston, in which Mr. Prosper was 
seated ready to receive him. The two 
gentlemen had never before met each other, 
and Mr. Prosper did no doubt assume 
something of the manner of an aristocratic 
owner of land. He would not have done 
so had Mr. Grey come in his partner’s 
place. But there was a humility about 
Mr. Barry on an occasion such as the 
present, which justified a little pride on 
the part of the client. ‘I am sorry to 
give you the trouble to come down, Mr. 
Barry,” he said. ‘I hope the servant has 
shown you your room.” 

“T shall be back in London to-day, Mr. 
Prosper, thank you. I must see these 
lawyers here, and when I have received 
your final instructions I will return to 
Buntingford.” Then Mr. Prosper pressed 
him much to stay. He had quite expected, 
he said, that Mr. Barry would have done 
him the pleasure of remaining at any rate 
one night at Buston. But Mr. Barry 
settled the question by saying that he had 
not brought a dress-coat. Mr. Prosper did 
not care to sit down to dinner with guests 
who did not bring their dress-coats. ‘‘ And 
now,” continued Mr. Barry, “ what final 
instructions are we to give to Soames and 
Simpson ?” 

“T don’t think much of Messrs. Soames 
and Simpson.” 

“T believe they have the name of being 
honest practitioners.” i 

“T dare say; I do not in the least doubt 
it. But they are people to whom I am 
not at all desirous of entrusting my own 
private affairs. Messrs. Soames and 
Simpson have not, I think, a large county 
business. I had no idea that Miss 
Thoroughbung would have put this affair 
into their hands.” 

“ Just so, Mr. Prosper. But I suppose 
it was necessary for her to employ some- 
body. There has been a good deal of 
correspondence.” 

“Indeed there has, Mr. Barry.” 

“Tt has not been our fault, Mr. Prosper. 
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Now what we have got to decide is this ; 
—what are the final terms which you mean 
to propose? I think, sir, the time has 
come when some final terms should be 
suggested.” 

“Just so. Final terms—must be what 
you call—the very last. That is, when 
they have once been offered, you must— 
must——” 

“ Just stick to them, Mr. Prosper.” 

“Exactly, Mr. Barry. That is what I 
intend. There is nothing I dislike so much 
as this haggling about money—especially 
with a lady. Miss Thoroughbung is a 
lady for whom I have the highest possible 
esteem.” 

“ That’s of course.” 

“ For whom, I repeat, I have the highest 
possible esteem. But she has friends who 
have their own ideas as to money. 
The brewery in Buntingford belongs to 
them, and they are very worthy people. I 
should explain to you, Mr. Barry, as you 
are my confidential adviser, that were I 
about to form a matrimonial alliance in the 
heyday of my youth, I should probably not 
have thought of connecting myself with the 
Thoroughbungs. As I have said before they 
But they do 
not exactly belong to that class in which 
I should under those circumstances have 
looked for a wife. I might probably have 
ventured to ask for the hand of the 
daughter of some county family. But 
years have slipped by me, and now wish- 
ing in middle life to procure for myself the 
comfort of wedded happiness, I have looked 
about, and have found no one more likely 
to give it me than Miss Thoroughbung. 
Her temper is excellent, and her person 
pleasing.” Mr. Prosper, as he said this, 
thought of the kiss which had been 
bestowed upon him. “Her wit is viva- 
cious, and I think that upon the whole she 
will be desirable as a companion. She 
will not come to this house empty-handed ; 
but of her pecuniary affairs you already 
know so much that I need perhaps tell 
you nothing further. But though I am 
exceedingly desirous to make this lady my 
wife, and am, I may say, warmly attached 
to her, there are certain points which 
I cannot sacrifice. Now about the 

onies——” 

“JT think I understand about the ponies, 
She may bring them on trial.” 

“T’m not to be bound to keep any 
ponies at all. There are a pair of carriage 
horses which must suffice. On second 
thoughts she had better not bring the 





ponies.” This decision had at last come 
from some little doubt on his mind as to 
whether he was treating Harry justly. 

“ And four hundred pounds is the sum 
fixed on for her jointure.” 

‘She is to have her own money for her 
own life,” said Mr. Prosper. 

“ That’s a matter of course.” 

‘Don’t you think that under these cir- 
cumstances, four hundred will be quite 
enough ?” 

‘Quite enough if you ask me. 
must decide,” 

“ Four hundred it shall be.” 

** And she is to have two-thirds of her 
own money for her own expenses during 
your life?” asked Mr. Barry. 

“JT don’t see why she should want six 
hundred a year for herself ; I don’t indeed. 
I am afraid it will only lead to extrava- 
gance!” Mr. Barry assumed a look of 
despair. ‘ Of course, as I have said so, I 
will not go back from my word. She shall 
have two-thirds. But about the ponies my 
mind is quite made up. There shall be no 
ponies at Buston. I hope you understand 
that, Mr. Barry.” Mr. Barry said that he 
did understand it well, and then folding 
up his papers prepared to go, congratulat- 
ing himself that he would not have to pass 
a long evening at Buston Hall. 

But before he went, and when he had 
already put on his great-coat in the hall, 
Mr. Prosper called him back to ask him 
one further question. And for that pur- 
pose he shut the door carefully, and uttered 
his words in a whisper. Did Mr. Barry 
know anything of the life and recent 
adventures of Mr. Henry Annesley? Mr. 
Barry knew nothing ; but he thought that 
his partner, Mr. Grey, knew something. 
He had heard Mr. Grey mention the name 
of Mr. Henry Annesley. Then as he stood 
there enveloped in his great-coat, with his 
horse standing in the cold, Mr. Prosper 
told him much of the story of Harry 
Annesley, and asked him to induce Mr. 
Grey to write and tell him what he thought 
of Harry’s conduct. 


But we 





SHILLINGBURY SKETCHES, 
NO. I OUR YOUNG MAN. 
TWENTY years ago, if I had met Walter 
Tafnell anywhere else, I do not think I 
should have called him a young man, but 
at that date, in Shillingbury, he certainly 
had, by prescription, got possession of a 
sort of Tithonus freehold. I have an 
impression that if he had been transplanted 
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to another locality he would have been 
rated as a stout, middle-aged gentleman ; 
but we Shillingbury folks had taken to our 
souls the belief that he was a gay young 
fellow, and this belief we cherished, in 
kindly but rather illogical disregard of the 
_ flight of time. 

I think we were a little proud of Walter, 
though I confess I am somewhat uncertain 
as to what could have been the foundation 
of this sentiment. Walter was a man who 
had never earned a penny since he was 
born, and if I were put to it, I should find 
it difficult to name a walk in life in which 
he could have done so; but then, when I 
first won the honour of his acquaintance, 
he was well on the shady side of thirty. 
In his early youth he may have given signs 
of promise ; indeed, he must have done so, 
and in rich variety too, for I have heard 
that at different epochs of his life he had 
thought of gracing severally each of the 
learned professions, the army, the navy, 
and the diplomatic service. 

The century was young when Mrs. 
George Gordon Tafnell, the widow of 
Lieutenant George Gordon Tafnell, R.N., 
who fell fighting at Trafalgar, came with 
her baby-boy to live at Shillingbury. The 
widow’s means were slender, but large 
enough to allow her to take a pretty little 
house in Church Street. Her household 
was naturally on a small scale ; but Walter 
nevertheless was taught the doctrine that 
he would be bringing discredit on the 
family and offering disrespect to the 
memory of his hero father, if he should 
ever think of earning his living except in 
one of the genteel professions. Indeed, I 
am inclined to believe that Mrs. Tafnell 
tolerated the learned professions in their 
higher branches only, and that she would 
have deemed it a sacrifice of dignity if 
Walter had vouchsafed to become either 


a curate, an attorney, or a medical 
practitioner who dispensed his own 
medicines. 


Being an only child, Walter was of 
course a genius. ‘The clever things he 
used to say and the wonderful aptitude he 
had for picking up knowledge showed him 
to be one of those boys who want no push- 
ing, and accordingly he was so little pushed 
that when he was ten years old he could 
scarcely read. At last, after many severe 
struggles with herself, the widow sent her 
darling to school. 

The boy was well-disposed enough, but 
dull—just one of those boys who do 
require to be stimulated; but the selfish 





mother, in her unwillingness to lose the 
pleasure of her child’s presence, had per- 
suaded herself that he was just the very 
thing he was not. She shut her eyes to 
the fact that she was endangering her 
child’s future by her present indulgence of 
a mother’s fondness. Now, however, the 
time had come when she could no longer 
in decency give way to her inclination, and 
Walter was sent to a grammar-school in a 
neighbouring town. There was the free 
school in Shillingbury, of which Dr. Sep- 
timus Addlestrop, an Oxford man and a 
gentleman, was then master, and the 
widow did at first think of sending her 
precious charge there, just by the way of a 
breaking-in ; but farmers’ and tradesmen’s 
sons went there, and it would never do 
for Walter to sit at the same desk with 
such asthese. The temptation to send him 
there was at first very strong, for she could 
then have him home every night, instead 
of every week; but gentility finally pre- 
vailed, and Walter was sent, after much 
howling and lamentation, to the school 
at Offbury. One half-year saw the 
beginning and the end of his boarding- 
school career. The food was not good 
enough, the masters were coarse and low- 
bred, and the boys were not of the class 
he ought to mix with; so Walter was 
taken away, and for the next seven years 
his educational charge became a sort of 
freehold for the successive curates who 
assisted the Rev. Mr. Unwin, our rector, 
to take care of the sheep committed to his 
charge by Providence and the master 
and fellows of St. Barabbas College, Cam- 
bridge. The rector, though seemingly as 
simple and as harmless as a dove, was in 
truth a very clever man at money matters, 
and by no means wanting in the serpent’s 
wisdom. When his curacy was vacant 
he always looked out for a deacon wanting 
a title for orders, whose services he usually 
secured at a very low stipend; but when 
Mrs. Tafnell gave out that her son would 
be educated at home, it is said that the 
rector was able to hire a brother labourer 
in the vineyard on terms still more favour- 
able to himself, on the ground that the 
curate, by virtue of his office, would be 
able to reckon on twenty pounds a year, 
at least, as the reward for teaching Master 
Walter the humanities and the elements of 
mathematics. 

When the time came for selecting a pro- 
fession for her son, Mrs. Tafnell did not 
seem inclined to hurry herself any more 
than she had done in the matter of his 
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early education. Walter, having exhibited 
a strong liking for the pastime of swimming 
paper boats in the water-butt, was at once 
set down as an embryo Nelson, and his 
mother decided that he should serve his 
country in the Royal Navy. People told 
her that it was time for her to set about 
taking the preliminary steps, but she would 
dispose of these suggestions in an airy 
fashion. “Yes, I suppose for outsiders it 
is well to take time by the forelock, but 
you see, we are, as it were, in the service, 
and whatever may happen, I’ve no doubt 
but that a word from Sir John will make 
it all right for Walter.” Then her advisers 
would drop hints about keenness of com- 
petition, limits of age, and so forth. “I'll 
never believe,” she would reply, “that 
they will treat the son of a man who 
died for his country, just the same as if 
he were the son of a tailor or a cotton- 
spinner. Even supposing Walter should 
be a little backward in education, I’m sure 
our claims will outweigh any deficiency.” 
But alas for the poor silly woman’s cal- 
culations based upon her country’s grati- 
tude! When she wrote to the authorities, 
and sent in her claim, the only answer she 
received was one to the effect that the boy 
was two years too old for admission. Then 


she bethought herself of that word from 
Sir John, which was to work such wonders. 
Sir John Hugnet was a west-country 
baronet and county member, and Mrs. 
Tafnell’s father, a local attorney, as long as 
he lived, had acted as the baronet’s election 


agent. Mrs. Tafnell had cherished exalted 
notions as to the power of county mem- 
bers, and this demand fora “ word” from 
this potent magnate had been carefully 
kept in reserve for a serious crisis. 

Now, when the crisis was at hand, she 
was taught the valueof promises made at the 
time of a contested election. Sir John did 
not take the same view of his obligations 
to the memory of the late Mr. Bragget, as 
Mr. Bragget’s daughter did. Mr. Bragget 
had indeed served him well, but these 
services had always been well-paid for, and 
Sir John declined to admit any further 
liability on his part towards Mr. Bragget’s 
representatives. Besides this he had found 
out that people who are always speaking 
“words” to the powers that be, get into 
bad odour and obtain nothing they ask for. 
Then, too, he wanted particularly, before 
long, to speak a “word” in behalf of an 
influential constituent who was getting a 
little unsettled in his political faith ; so he 
wrote a letter to the widow, assuring her 





that the rule of age was one which the 
First Lord never relaxed, and advising her 
to seek some other walk in life for her 
interesting charge. 

Then there was some mention made of 
the army, but the widow, when she re- 
membered that as a soldier her boy might 
be sent away for ten years at a stretch to 
India, slurred this proposition over as 
quickly as possible in favour of another, 
very general in its terms, that Walter 
should take time to think over which he 
should select, the bar or the church, and 
for ten years Walter went on turning this 
weighty matter over in his mind, seemingly 
without getting any nearer to a decision. 
Till he was nearly two-and-twenty there 
was kept up a show of reading with what- 
ever curate might happen to be located in 
the parish, with the view of his matricula- 
ting at Oxford. But the studies did not go 
on very systematically. It so happened 
that all Walter’s instructors were inclined 
to give rather more than due share of their 
attention to the teaching of the manly 
exercises. With the Rev. Mr. Green he 
used to spend much time in a boat on the 
river. The Rev. Mr. Black was a famous 
cricketer, the founder of our club, and 
under his auspices Walter became an ex- 
pert in the game. The Rev. Mr. Brown 
was given to the study of botany and 
geology, and he and Walter used to take 
long walks together in search of knowledge, 
so it was said. But soon it came to the 
ears of the rector and Mrs. Tafnell that 
scientific research did not occupy all their 
time. Pudsey Heath was a favourite 
botanising ground of theirs, and on the 
borders of Pudsey Heath there stood a 
certain rather well-known roadside inn, 
called The Shepherd and Dog. After a 
time a rumour was spread abroad in 
Shillingbury that the master and disciple 
sought Pudsey Heath, not so much to 
gather plants, as to drink beer and play 
skittles at The Shepherd and Dog. ‘There 
were also rumours of cock-fighting and rat- 
killing, at which the two were present. 
How much truth there was in all this was 
never clearly known, but Mr. Brown left 
us to undertake another curacy soon after, 
and then Walter passed under the care of 
the Rev. Mr. White, who was incapable of 
teaching anything either mental or physical, 
and this gentleman remained his mentor 
as long as he could in decency be deemed 
to be in the condition of a pupil. 

At the age of two-and-twenty, or there- 
abouts, Walter’s educational labours came 
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to an end, and then began the process of 
“looking out for et For some 
reason or other Oxford was dropped out of 
the programme. Mrs. Tafnell did not let 
Sir John off with that first request for a 
“word.” She let him know she had been 
informed there were plenty of openings 
under Government for young men of good 
family—clerkships with good chance of 
advancement, in this office and that, where 
the work was light and the surroundings 
“ genteel.” Walter would have no ob- 
jection to go as unpaid attaché, for a short 
time just to learn the business, at some 
foreign capital; and a post as Foreign 
Office messenger might suit him. Any 
of these good things, according to Mrs. 
Tafnell, were to be had, provided the 
claims of the applicant were put forward in 
a proper manner ; but she could not get Sir 
John to see that it was his duty to provide 
her boy with a berth for life. His answers 
to her applications became shorter and 
shorter, but still she declined to believe 
that claims such as hers could possibly be 
ignored in the long run, so she kept her 
son at her apron-string, waiting for some 
one to help him, until it was too late for 
him to do anything to help himself. 

And in the meantime Master Walter 
managed to amuse himself. He was, 
indeed, a very nice fellow. He was tall, 
handsome, well made; merry and good- 
natured to a fault. We liked Mrs. Tafnell, 
too, and were disposed to take Walter at 
her valuation ; and this, I need hardly say, 
was a somewhat exalted one. We became 
accustomed to regard him as a young man 
with a great career before him, only wait- 
ing for the favourable opportunity to step 
forward into eminence. 

But that step was never made. His 
mother supplied him with food, lodging, 
raiment, and pocket-money, but she gave 
him neither an occupation in which he 
might pass his time usefully and honestly, 
nor an education which might have 
enabled him, though an idle man, to find 
recreation in something better and higher 
than the sordid material trifling which is 
alike the business and pleasure of the 
unlettered empty-headed idler. 

Walter had naturally always plenty of 
time on his hands, and he had a way of 
throwing himself with great vigour into 
any undertaking out of which no profit 
was to be made. He was the leader of all 
our sports and pastimes. Of course he 
was the captain of our cricket club. For 
years he was our most destructive bowler, 





and sometimes in a match with rather a 
weak eleven, he would magnanimously put 
on some young fellow to bowl by way of 
encouraging young blood. The runs against 
Shillingbury would then perchance begin 
to mount up rather rapidly; but our parti- 
sans would never lose heart. ‘ Ah, never 
you fear; just wait till Mr. Walter goes 
on; he’ll make ’em alter their handwriting 
in less than no time!” would be the 
answer to any apprehensive or despairing 
remark ; and, surely enough, when Walter 
did set to work, the stumps would begin to 
fly right and left like nine-pins. Season 
after season he was our tower of strength. 
The years came and went, and still that 
“ appointment” was not forthcoming. After 
a time, indeed, Walter got stouter and 
redder in the face; and his movements in 
the cricket-field became more deliberate in 
proportion as his vociferations to the field 
to “look alive” became more stentorian. 
His bowling, too, was no longer so deadly 
as of yore, and on one ill-starred day a 
young gentleman from Oxford, the son of 
the rector of a neighbouring village, playing 
as a substitute, sent it flying for fours an 
sixes all over the field ; but our eyes were 
blinded, and we never thought of reading 
in these warnings the fact that our young 
man was growing old. 

In the winter, when the affairs of the 
cricket club were at rest, Walter devoted his 
energies to the management of the Shilling- 
bury Choral Society and Musical Union. 
Somehow in Shillingbury music did not 
seem to mean the same thing as harmony— 
that is, social harmony ; for our society, after 
a stormy existence of two years, would 
invariably come to grief before the third 
season had passed away. Walter seemed 
to be both the midwife and the undertaker 
of this musical Phoenix. Half-a-dozen times 
at least, in my recollection, was there a 
meeting called at The Black Bull Assembly 
Roomsat which some score of the inhabitants 
—Jonas Harper, the organist, always 
amongst them—would make speeches re- 
gretting the fact that there was no musical 
society of any sort in the town, and wind- 
ing up, all of them, by requesting Mr. 
Walter Tafnell to take the initiative in 
calling upon the friends of harmony to 
rally round the good cause. After a certain 
amount of blushing and show of diffidence, 
We'ter would consent, and from that hour 
he became the leading tenor, president, 
secretary, and treasurer of the society. 
The first season of the society was gene- 
rally a brilliant one. There were three 
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concerts during the winter, and the first 
two rows at least of the reserved seats 
would be filled by county people. The 
second season, as a rule, began with some 
confusion in the financial affairs of the 
society, and came to an end in its utter 
bankruptcy. A meeting would then be 
called. Jonas Harper, the organist, would 
always be absent, and the management of 
the society and the conduct of some of 
its leading members would be~ sharply 
criticised. No one ever went so far as to 
propose a vote of censure upon Walter 
Tafnell. It was thought better to request 
that gentleman to settle the outstanding 
liabilities of the society, and repay himself 
out of the subscriptions of the coming year. 
This Walter would do; and I am inclined 
to think he fared worse by doing so, than 
he would have done under the sharpest 
vote which could have been proposed and 
carried on him and his musical mis- 
adventures. 

Thus music would seem to be dead and 
buried amongst us, but as sure as sunrise 
and sunset, after the lapse of a year, or 
two at the most, another meeting would be 
called, and Mr. Walter Tafnell would be 
requested once again to invite the friends 
of harmony to rally round the good cause, 
etc., etc. 

Walter naturally had a good deal to do 
with the construction of the programmes 
of the society’s concerts, and some people 
used to say that his own name appeared 
rather too often in these publications. He 
certainly was fond of hearing himself sing ; 
but his voice was a very pleasing one, 
what might be called a rich fruity tenor, 
and I used to think he was heard at his 
best in those tuneful duets from The 
Indian Queen and Love in a Village, which 
he generally sang with jolly Mrs. Haydon, 
the wife of a neighbouring squire, who was 
always one of the first to give a favourable 
response to Walter’s invitation to rally 
round the good cause. 

* As a diner-out I need hardly say that 
Walter was in strong request in a place 
like Shillingbury. Our dinner-givers were 
not very numerous, and there were one or 
two houses to which Walter never went 
without a strong protest from his mother. 
“Tt’s all very well, for you to meet these 
people at cricket or at the choral society, 
Walter, but it’s quite another matter to go 
to their houses and hobnob with them. 
As the son of a father who wore the king’s 
uniform I think you might hold yourself a 
little less cheaply.” But Walter loved a 





good dinner, and good wine, too, in 
moderation, and both of these excellent 
things were to be enjoyed at the hospitable 
board of Mr. Coomber, the chief miller 
and maltster of the place; or of Mr. Tice- 
man, who certainly had begun life in a 
very small way as a retailer of coals. It 
was a real grief to Mrs. Tafnell to watch 
the alacrity with which Walter would 
accept an invitation to either of the above- 
named houses, and the care he would take 
over his toilet in preparation for the 
feast. He was by no means so eager to 
respond to the bidding, which came about 
twice in the year, to dine at the rectory ; 
or to grace with his presence the rather 
frugal luncheon-parties with which the 
Hon. Mrs. Chespare and her niece Miss 
Close used to regale the neighbouring 
gentry at certain fixed intervals. To her 
confidential friends she used to admit what 
a grief it was to her that Walter was not 
disposed to take pleasure in the things 
which were such a delight to herself. Ah, 
those were poor Mrs. Tafnell’s happiest 
hours, the times when she could fasten on 
some unsuspecting stranger in Mrs. Ches- 
pare’s drawing-room, and pour into a fresh 
ear the story of her own life, of her 
husband’s heroic career and glorious death, 
of the future of her son, and of the pro- 
fession he was going to adorn. 

Walter let himself be dragged about 
to these meagre dinners and Barmecide 
luncheons in order that he might have a 
word of excuse to plead in favour of his 
attendance at those tables where vulgar 
profusion seemed to atone—although Mrs. 
Tafnell declared it never could—for 
certain deficiencies of polish and refine- 
ment. 

At one period of my life I left Shilling- 
bury, and was absent several years. I 
well remember the day of my return. As 
I walked from the station the first thing 
I saw was a handbill on the wall of the 
parish pound setting forth that a cricket- 
match would be played to-morrow between 
our club and the Wadlingfield Rovers. 
There used to be Wadlingfield Rovers, I 
remembered, years ago, and here, as a type 
of the stability of British institutions, was 
evidence that these knights errant of the 
willow were yet on their wanderings. Of 
course I went to the match, fully expecting 
to see Walter Tafnell at the wicket or 
bowling away with his ancient prowess ; 
but, when I reached the ground, I looked 
in vain for the captain; for it never 
occurred to me that a Shillingbury eleven 
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could ever take the field except under 
Walter’s leadership. He was not there, or, 
at any rate, I could not identify with him 
any one of the flannel-clad players who were 
fielding or at the wicket. Possibly he 
might be waiting to go in. Coming, how- 
ever, to the scorer’s table, there I found 
him; and, after our first greetings were 
over, he explained to me with just a little 
hesitation that he was rather out of sorts. 
He had played in all the matches up to 
this date; but he thought to-day he would 
give himself a rest. 1t was a good oppor- 
tunity, as the Rovers had not brought up a 
very strong team. 

After a minute or two I saw that Walter 
was in flannel, as indeed all cricketers 
ought to be on match days, whether they 
play or not; but the flannel in quantity 
was rather limited, and in form it took the 
shape of a gouty shoe. I was fully con- 
scious in my own person of the strokes 
which Time deals to the best of us as 
years roll on, but I had never till this 
moment thought of Walter Tafnell in 
connection with growing old, and here in 
a second my idol was shattered. ‘‘Our 
young man” was no longer young. 
Walter’s figure as he rose from the scoring- 
table, and limped along towards the 
luncheon-tent, was certainly not that of a 
youth. Had I looked upon it elsewhere, 
I should have said it belonged to a man 
who was already well on the downward 
slope of the hill of life. 

Poor Walter has long ago “ gone over to 
the majority.” I knew very little of him 
in his latter days, but I do not think, from 
all I have heard, that these could have been 
very happy times for him. When his 
mother died, a large portion of the family 
income died also; and then Walter, when 
he began to feel for the first time in his 
life the want of shillings here, and six- 
pences here, set to work to earn a living 
in earnest. But, alas! it was not in the 
public services, or the learned professions. 
One day an announcement, printed as an 
advertisement in the county papers, and 
painted in larger letters on the garden 
door, proclaimed to the world that Walter 
Tafnell was in a position to supply the 
public with coals, ale and porter in casks 
or bottles, choice spirits, and wines of the 
finest growths. At first many people gave 
him orders just for the sake of friendly 
feeling, and though a few very fast friends 
continued to burn his coals—as he called 
them—for the space of a twelvemonth or 
80, no one was found to repeat an order for 





the alcoholic beverages in which Walter 
dealt. They were too villainous for the 
most loyal. 

Thus the wine and spirit business 
dwindled off to a vanishing point, the 
board was taken down, and Walter gave 
out that his income was sufficient for his 
wants without troubling any more about 
business. Then after a time old friends 
dropped off, and Walter, no longer en- 
dowed with the graces of youth, or a suffi- 
ciency of ready cash, found it difficult to 
make new ones. Solitude was unendurable 
to him. All his life he had scarcely ever 
looked into a book or a newspaper. The 
chit-chat of the town was now his one 
intellectual recreation, so he was driven to 
find company, not where he would, but 
where he could. At ten in the morning 
two passenger trains passed each other at 
the station, and at this hour Walter would 
regularly be found on the platform saunter- 
ing up and down, gossiping with the 
waiting passengers, and exchanging greet- 
ings with some one or other in the arriving 
trains. After this hour how he passed the 
time I cannot imagine. There was along 
narrow strip of garden behind the house, 
and in this he used to potter about as the 
spring came on. But Walter’s crops of 
vegetables usually turned out something 
like that harvest of worldly success which 
we, in our simple faith, used to fancy he 
would gather in when the time came. 
After working for a few days in clearing 
away the ruins of last year’s weeds, Walter 
would put on his coat and leave off work, 
observing that, after all, it was just as 
cheap to buy vegetables as to grow them. 

As long as Mrs. Tafnell lived, mother 
and son used to while away the evenings 
playing at cribbage, and after her death 
Walter felt the time hang intolerably 
heavy. In Shillingbury, as in most other 
country towns, it was the habit of certain 
of the smaller tradesmen and neighbouring 
farmers to meet over pipes and grog every 
evening in the market-room of The White 
Horse. In the days of his prime, Walter 
would certainly have felt his dignity out- 
raged had anyone ever hinted that he 
might make one of the party in The White 
Horse club-room, but the devil of ennui 
drives hard, and, like necessity, makes one 
acquainted with strange companions. 
During the summer, instead of sitting in 
the beery tobacco-scented room, the fre- 
quenters of The White Horse used to 
adjourn to the bowling-green, and it was 
over a game of bowls that Walter Tafnell 
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first condescended to such fellowship. 
When the. bowling-green was sodden with 
the October rains, and the fire in the club- 
room lighted once more, Walter still kept 
up his attendance ; indeed, no one was more 
regular. It was the first time that anyone 
of the rank of a gentleman had ever 
favoured the club-room with his presence. 
No one ever spoke of Walter otherwise 
than as “ Mr. Tafnell,” and a certain arm- 
chair became his by prescription. 

As years rolled on, and as Walter 
became a little uncertain on his feet, old 
Janet, the servant, who had been with Mrs. 
Tafnell in her last illness, would go on dark 
nights with a lantern to The White Horse 
entry, and there wait till her master 
should have finished his allowance of gin- 
and-water and tobacco. Then the pair 
would totter home through the dark streets, 
poor old Janet unsteady with age, and her 
master with quite as much Old Tom as was 
good for him. 

A wasted life? Aye, that it was, A 
man turns his time to a poor use when he 
spends his youth in making a business of 
recreation, let him be a Newmarket lord- 
ling, a college athlete, or such a one as 
poor Walter. Evil days may come with 
old age, and then, woe to the man who has 


not gathered some store of higher, simpler 
pleasure in his passage through the world, 
which may serve as consolation when 
friends fail and the hours grow weary. 
Poor old Walter, the companion of a lot 


of petty shopkeepers and pig-dealers, 
shuffling along the street regularly as the 
clock struck seven to his evening “booze,” 
is a subject for moralising, but not for 
moralising of a cheerful sort, and I, for my 
part, will let him go in sorrow rather than 
in anger. Any hard words which are to 
be expended should be flung, not at him, 
but at his silly mother, who taught him 
those same lessons of feeble snobbishness 
which are still, alas! the stock-in-trade of 
so many family teachers. Poor foolish 
mother ! there are hundreds like you who 
mistake selfishness for affection ; who, for 
their own gratification, keep their children 
idling at home during those golden moments 
of spring-time when the seeds of a useful 
life must be sown. 


SOME NOTED EPICURES. 


A VERY charming illustration by Bertall, 
serving as the tail-piece to a chapter of 
Brillat Savarin’s Physiologie du Goit, 
represents a worthy curé seated in an arm- 





chair, and conning his breviary, while his 
factotum Jeanneton, kneeling before the 
fire, is preparing his evening repast, and 
lifting the cover of a saucepan, the sa- 
voury steam arising from which may 
naturally be supposed occasionally to in- 
terfere with her master’s devotions. 
Throughout the book, indeed, and in 
other works on the same subject, the 
French ecclesiastic is almost invariably de- 
scribed as a sleek and rotund personage 
and a thorough appreciator of good cheer ; 
his epicurean propensities being more 
especially developed on meagre days, 
when such delicacies as a soup composed 
of the essence of crawfish, a salmon- 
trout, and a succulent omelette, are men- 
tioned as not unfrequently gracing his 
table. Whether a similar refinement of 
gastronomy still prevails among the Gallic 
clergy of our own time we are unable to 
say, although our experience of them 
would rather denote the reverse; but it 
is certain that, at the period when Brillat 
Savarin, Grimod de la Reynitre, and 
their illustrious colleagues flourished, more 
than one dignitary of the Church enjoyed 
the reputation of successfully emulating, 
both in theory and practice, the most 
renowned professors of the culinary art. 
Fewof these had a moreindisputableright 
to the title of gourmet than Monseigneur 
Courtois de Quincey, Bishop of Belley, 
who, however, was once in his life the 
victim of a clever mystification. He had 
been told that in the asparagus-bed of his 
kitchen-garden, a gigantic specimen of 
that favourite vegetable had been dis- 
covered, gradually forcing its way through 
the earth, and surpassing in size the 
largest product of its kind hitherto seen ; 
this excited his curiosity, and, accom- 
panied by his entire household, he repaired 
to the spot, and soon satisfied himself that 
the account he had heard was not in 
the slightest degree exaggerated. Nothing 
could be more promising than the aspect 
of the phenomenon; and the bishop 
signified his intention, as soon as it should 
have attained maturity, of separating it 
himself from the stalk, for which purpose 
a knife was ordered, in special honour 
of the occasion, from a Parisian cutler. 
In due time arrived the important day 
when the asparagus had reached its full 
growth, the episcopal train assembled to 
witness the ceremony, and Monseigneur 
gravely prepared to transfer the dainty 
from its native bed to a dish borne by 
an attendant; when to his surprise and 
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mortification the knife encountered a hard 
substance, which turned out to be neither 
more nor less than wood. It afterwards 
transpired that this ingenious work of 
art—-for such it certainly was—owed its 
origin to a waggish canon, by whom it 
had been so skilfully manufactured and 
coloured as to deceive the most experienced 
eye ; and who had secretly regulated its 
elevation to the proper height. On per- 
ceiving the imposture by which he had 
been so completely duped, the bishop 
hardly knew whether to laugh or be angry ; 
the merriment of his retinue, however, 
was too infectious to be long resisted, and 
the offending canon, instead of receiv- 
ing a reprimand for his audacity, was 
graciously complimented by Monseigneur 
on his ingenuity. ‘ 

Gastronomy in France, which had been 
at a very low ebb during the Revolution, 
regained on the establishment of the 
Consulate the prestige it had formerly 
enjoyed during the reigns of Louis the 
Fifteenth and his predecessors. From 
that period until 1830, in addition to 
those already mentioned, at least a score 
of celebrated epicures rivalled each other 
in their devotion to the pleasures of the 
table; the chief among them being the 
Cambacérés, in whose 


Arch-Chancellor 
magnificent hotel, banquets on the most 


sumptuous and luxurious scale were 
periodically organised for the delectation 
of his chosen familiars. From these his 
two inseparables, D’Aigrefeuille and the 
Marquis de Villevieille, the former as 
prodigiously stout as the latter was ab- 
normally thin, were never absent; and an 
anecdote concerning them, related by a 
contemporary, may be recorded here. 
They had both been invited, together with 
several other guests, to dine with their 
patron, and on arriving, learnt to their 
dismay that their host had been un- 
expectedly summoned to the council of 
state, and that the dinner would con- 
sequently not be served until his return. 
The first hour passed tolerably enough, 
but towards the close of the second the 
majority of those present, feeling their 
appetites wax every moment stronger, 
began to manifest signs of uncontrollable 
impatience, and listened eagerly for the 
wished-for sound of the ministerial carriage. 
D’Aigrefeuille and Villevicille sat apart 
from the rest, touching pictures of 
melancholy resignation, but mentally 
bewailing their hard fate, and casting 
every now and then a despairing look 





at the clock on the mantelpiece. A third 
hour elapsed, and then another, when at 
length the welcome roll of wheels in the 
court-yard signalled to the famished 
assembly that their troubles were at an 
end, and that their ears would shortly be 
gladdened by the long-desired announce- 
ment: “ Monseigneur est servi!” Alas! 
it came too late, four hours of fasting had 
done their work, the craving for food had 
given place to an absolute incapacity of 
digesting it; as dish after dish went 
away almost untasted, the guests looked 
piteously at each other, and D’Aigrefeuille, 
unable any longer to endure so_heart- 
rending a spectacle, took his leave on the 
plea of sudden indisposition, whispering 
to Villevieille, in the words of Titus, as 
he mournfully waddled out of the room, 
** We have lost a day!” 

Other notable gourmets of the period 
were the Marquis de Cussy, inventor of a 
cake which still bears his name ; Camerani, 
a mediocre actor but excellent. stage- 
manager of the Comédie Italienne, who 
employed his leisure hours in the compo- 
sition of a soup, the materials of which 
were so costly as to be beyond the reach 
of. the ordinary epicure ; and Journiac de 
St. Méard, the same who during the Reign 
of Terror had miraculously escaped sharing 
the fate of his fellow-suspects in the prison 
of the Abbaye. According to contempo- 
rary accounts, it was his custom to take 
his place at table early in the morning, and 
never to leave it before night; and it is 
recorded of him that, having invited a 
friend to dinner, he pressed him to partake 
of a particular dish, which the other de- 
clined doing, pleading as an excuse that 
he feared it might not agree with him. 
“Bah!” contemptuously exclaimed Journiac, 
“you don’t mean to say that you are one 
of the idiots who trouble themselves about 
their digestion !” 

Nor must a certain priest be forgotten, 
whose elasticity of conscience in culinary 
matters was proverbial. Being invited on 
a fast day to a repast befitting the occasion 
at the house of a noted lover of good cheer, 
he was on the point of helping himself to 
a dish the odour of which singularly tickled 
his palate, when the lay brother who accom- 
panied him enjoined him in a whisper not 
to touch it, adding that he had seen it pre- 
pared in the kitchen, and that the gravy 
was simply the essenceof meat. ‘Meddling 
fool!” angrily muttered his superior, push- 
ing away the dish with a sigh of mortifi- 
cation ;.“‘what business had he in the 
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kitchen? Coutdn’t he have kept it to 
himself until after dinner ?” 

We can remember many years ago 
conversing with an old gentleman who had 
been on intimate terms with Brillat 
Savarin and Grimod de la Reyniére, and 
questioning him about them. “Brillat 
Savarin,” he said, “was the pleasantest 
and cheeriest of men, but he had one 
defect : he liked his game high, and carried 
it in his pocket wherever he went, until 
the odour became so offensive that every- 
body got out of his way. His Physiologie 
du Gott had great success, but true con- 
noisseurs will always prefer the practical 
science and originality of the Almanach 
des Gourmands. Grimod,” he added, 
“the author of this inestimable manual, 
was inordinately fond of pork, and I 
recollect a dinner given by him at Villers- 
sur-Orge, on which occasion a delicately- 
prepared sucking-pig met with such 
general approbation that our host sent for 
the cook, and after complimenting him on 
his skill, declared his intention of bestow- 
ing on him a suitable recompense, and 
having ascertained on enquiry that M. 
Pierre’s ambition was to marry a young 
girl whose face was her fortune, promised 
a handsome dowry to the bride, besides 
paying for the wedding dinner; so that 
the sucking-pig eventually cost him over 
six thousand francs.” 


During the Consulate and the Empire 
the most fashionable “‘ traiteur” was Beau- 
villiers, whose splendid dining-rooms in 
the Rue Richelieu were frequented by the 


best society in Paris. Unlike the gene- 
rality of his colleagues, he was equally 
renowned for his polished and courteous 
manners, and for the orthodox propriety 
of his costume ; he invariably received his 
customers himself, and took infinite pains 
that everything set before them should be 
sufficiently tempting to induce them to 
repeat their visit. One day a gentleman, 
whom he recognised as a well-known mar- 
quis, came in and ordered a “supréme de 
volaille” (a speciality of the establishment), 
which in due time was placed on the table. 
Beauvilliers, happening to pass by at the 
moment, glanced at the dish, and in spite 
of the remonstrances of the marquis, 
pounced upon it, and delivered it to a 
waiter, directing him to have another 
prepared immediately. Then, turning to 
his indignant visitor, and deliberately 
savouring a pinch of snuff, “M. le 
marquis,” he said, “you will pardon the 
abruptness of my proceeding, but the 





honour of my house is at stake. I regret 
that you should be exposed to a little tem- 
porary inconvenience, but I cannot allow my 
reputation to be compromised by a failure.” 

Although Paris was naturally the head- 
quarters of gastronomy, many of the larger 
provincial towns, such as Bordeaux, Mar- 
seilles, and Lyons, possessed their quota of 
epicures, who met at each other’s houses, 
and held regularly organised banquets 
little inferior in magnificence to those of 
the capital. One of the chief promoters of 
these social meetings in Lyons was a 
certain Chevalier de Langeac, by no means 
an uncommon specimen of the genus “ bon 
vivant,” never backward in partaking of 
the hospitalities of his friends, but ex- 
tremely chary of returning them. Being, 
however, generally regarded as an acknow- 
ledged authority in culinary matters, his 
presence was considered indispensable on 
grand occasions by the principal amphi- 
tryons of the city ; and it was from one of 
these, a wealthy banker, the fortunate pos- 
sessor of the best cook in Lyons, that he 
received an invitation to supper—a meal 
not yet fallen into disuse—on a particular 
evening in the ensuing week. 

It is needless to say that he was punctual 
at the appointed hour, and discovered to 
his satisfaction that the party, ten in all, 
included the most noted gourmets of the 
locality ; a circumstance, he thought, 
suggestive of a more than usually luxurious 
repast. Buoyed up by these agreeable 
anticipations, he took his place at table, 
where the first course was already served ; 
to his surprise, it consisted of viands more 
remarkable for solidity than refinement ; 
such as a sirloin of beef, a fricassee of 
chicken, a fricandeau of veal, and a stuffed 
carp, each excellent of its kind, but hardly 
suitable to so distinguished a company. 
Another singularity presently struck him ; 
his fellow-guests without exception ate 
sparingly, one affirming that he was suffer- 
ing from headache, another that he had 
dined too late, and a third that his diges- 
tion was out of order; in short, the 
chevalier was left alone to exert his 
prowess, which task he performed to the 
best of his ability. The second course was 
equally substantial, comprising an enormous 
turkey, a pike “au bleu,” and a dish of 
macaroni flavoured with parmesan ; and by 
the time De Langeac had done justice to 
all in turn, he felt that he had taxed his 
powers to their full extent, and was in- 
capable of swallowing another morsel. 
Meanwhile, he fancied that he detected 
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certain ironical glances on the faces around 
him, as the servants removed the dishes 
from the table for the purpose, as he 
imagined, of replacing them by the dessert. 
Instead, however, of the usual display of 
fruit and post-prandian delicacies, what 
was his astonishment when a second repast 
appeared, composed of every imaginable 
dainty that the most fastidious epicure 
could desire; sweetbreads prepared with 
the essence of crawfish, roes of carp dressed 
with truffles, flanked by a profusion of 
ortolans and becaficoes, and—in those days 
an extraordinary rarity—a magnificent 
pheasant. At the sight of all these good 
things which he was unable to enjoy, the 
poor chevalier sat in speechless indignation; 
while, as if by magic, headache and indi- 
gestion were forgotten, and the whole 
party, with one solitary exception, began 
to sup in earnest, At this juncture the 
host, perceiving that the joke had been 
carried a little too far, bethought himself 
of apologising to his offended guest for the 
trick that had been played on him, and had 
already improvised the best excuse he 
could frame at a moment’s notice, when 
’ De Langeac, rising from his chair, inter- 
rupted his harangue by reminding him that 
what had taken place was perfectly intel- 
ligible ; ‘‘ for,” he said, “I believe it to be 
the usual custom that when a gentleman 
has supped, the lacqueys are entitled to the 
remainder.” With these words,’ accom- 
panied by a sarcastic bow to his entertainer, 
and a contemptuous glance at the other 
occupants of the table, he stalked majes- 
tically from the room, leaving his late 
companions to digest his remark in any 
way they chose. The chevalier’s reputa- 
tion, however, as a first-rate swordsman 
being proverbial, they probably judged it 
more expedient to swallow the insult ; for 
it is not recorded that any further notice 
was taken of the matter. 

The celebrated song-writer and vaude- 
villist, Désaugiers, was not only a staunch 
disciple of Epicurus, but also an intrepid 
votary of Bacchus; he was, moreover, 
proud of his corpulemce, as the following 
distich, written by himself in a jovial mood, 
sufficiently testifies : 

A quatre heures, lorsque j’entre 
Chez le traiteur du quartier, 
Je veux que toujours mon ventre 

Se presénte le premier ! 

He it was who, when offered some grapes 
after dinner, indignantly put away the 
dish, saying that he was not in the habit 
of taking his wine in pills. 





When the illustrious academicians, Ville- 
main and Victor Cousin, were young 
students, they generally dined together for 
the sake of economy, their modest repast 
consisting of a single dish of meat, with 
now and then a couple of apples, one for 
each, by way of dessert. On these gala 
occasions Villemain, who had a weak- 
ness for this supplementary luxury, never 
omitted to start a subject of conversation 
on which his companion loved to air his 
theories ; and, while the latter declaimed 
and philosophised to his heart’s content, 
quietly ate both the apples. 

To the foregoing list of gastronomic 
celebrities may be added the names of 
three men of mark of our own time, Balzac, 
Alexandre Dumas, and Rossini. The first 
of these, although sufficiently abstemious 
in other respects, had an inordinate pre- 
dilection for pastry and fruit, devouring, as 
Léon Gozlan tells us, whole dishes of 
Montreuil peaches and juicy pears with 
Gargantuan facility. Dumas considered his 
culinary manual a masterpiece far superior 
to the Mousquetaires or Monte - Cristo, 
while the composer of I] Barbiere was 
never so happy as when superintending 
the preparation of a dish invented by 
himself. “I was born to bea cook,” he ex- 
claimed one evening, while presiding at the 
supper-table of his villa at Passy; “ and 
have altogether missed my vocation !” 

“ But, maestro,” objected one of his 
guests, ‘in that case we should have had 
no Guillaume Tell.” 

“ Bah!” contemptuously retorted Rossini, 
*‘ anyone could have done that. Donizetti 
and Bellini can write operas, but if either 
of them were to try his hand at a ‘ timbale 
de macaroni aux truffes,’” helping himself 
largely as he spoke to the delicacy in ques- 
tion, “do youimagine for a moment that 
it would taste like this ?” 





WAS IT SUCCESS ? 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, CHAPTER III. 


THE Cardens went abroad; and Dr, 
Teggett continued to potter amiably 
through life. He devoted much time to 
the inauguration of his great work on 
exotic butterflies ; bought all the materials 
for much writing, and then sat down and 
thought. His meditations extended over 
a considerable interval, for his original 
conception of a mere pamphlet had now 
swelled to octavo form ; he still veiled his 
intention in obscurity, and was thus long 
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spared the mortification of learning that 
another Anglo-Indian had just completed 
and published a work on exactly the same 
lines. 

Mrs. Carden and her daughter stayed 
abroad three years, and although they had 
twice during that period paid a short visit 
to England, Dr. Teggett had not had an 
opportunity of renewing their acquaint- 
ance. They had only stayed a day in 
London the first time, before joining Mrs. 
Gibbs at Scarborough, and when they had 
come over again the doctor had been visit- 
ing some relatives in the country. He 
had several relatives who were always glad 
to see him ; people who spoke of him in a 
kindly fashion, and rather ostentatiously 
threw the mantle of charity over his little 
failings and peculiarities. They had a just 
appreciation of sound Indian investments, 
and were glad to get the doctor to act as 
godfather to their children. And yet he 
never made himself so pleasant among his 
own people as when visiting Mrs. Gibbs, 
which he did about twice in twelve months. 
During these visits he heard the latest 
news of Mrs. Carden, and how Miss Rosa 
was fast becoming ail that the most exact- 
ing of mothers could desire. Certainly 
three years amid all the resources of 
Parisian art might be expected to work 
wonders, especially under the supervision 
of an ardent, clever little woman like Mrs. 
Carden ; but the doctor could not picture 
Rosa to himself as other than the girl 
he had known, a black-browed, blushing 
maiden, who answered with a scowl and 
walked with a slouch. 

One day, a few weeks before the Cardens 
were expected home for good, the doctor 
went to call on Mrs Gibbs, and learn the 
final arrangements. He began to take a 
profound interest in news of any sort, 
and this is a sure sign of advancing 
age. 

“You are too late, doctor,” said Mrs. 
Gibbs, meeting him in her drawing-room ; 
“ they have taken us all by surprise.” 

Then he became aware of another lady in 
theroom standing a little inthe background. 
He experienced a slightly disagreeable sen- 
sation. The lady was very tall and very 
dark, and she advanced towards him in a 
sweeping manner. 

“T see you don’t remember me,” she 
said, looking down on him from a superior 
height. “Iam Rosa.” 

Her large hand enclosed his own, and 
her black eyes transfixed him. His first 
inarticulate reflection was : 





“Lord bless me, how very black, to be 
sure!” and he meekly subsided into a 
chair, and stared in a bewildered way. 

“Ts she not changed?” cried Mrs. Gibbs. 
“T myself have never ceased wondering at 
her, and I have seen her since you saw her. 
But these last few months have done most 
of all.” 

“T see you would never have known 
me,” said the black lady, smiling and show- 
ing her teeth. He remembered her teeth, 
which had always been good. 

“No, to be sure I should not have 
known you ;” but even while he spoke he 
began to see traces of the former Rosie. 
Her brows were as thick as ever, but they 
were no longer distressingly contracted ; 
her colour was still high, but it had 
obligingly retreated into a brilliant spot on 
either cheek. Her black hair was rolled 
up around a shapely head. 

“Dear, dear! it is wonderful!” said 
the doctor, polishing his glasses, and then 
putting them on. His first repellent feeling 
was passing away ; he began to see points 
to admire in the woman before him. There 
was a well-defined dark shade upon her 
upper lip, which some people think 
admirable ; the lines of her corsage were 
grandly filled ; her hands were as white as 
constitution and idleness could make them. 
The transformation in her manner was 
even more striking. That so embarrassed 
a young person should have acquired such 
calm self-possession and repose was indeed 
a tribute to the air of Paris. 

“Your mamma must be very much 

leased,” he murmured ; “ you have more 
than fulfilled her expectations, I should 
think.” 

Rosa laughed complacently. 

“T should hope mamma is satisfied with 
me. She will be down presently, and then 
can tell you herself. She will have a great 
deal to tell you. She will want your con- 
gratulations on my good looks.” 

Mrs. Gibbs sat silent ; she watched her 
niece, and appeared very much impressed 
by her. 

Rosa got up and walked to the fireplace, 
two yards of yellow Indian cachemire 
trained after her on the ground ; she leant 
her elbows on the marble, and regarded 
her reflection in the glass. 

“T am improved,” she said, smiling 
round, “I see it myself, but I am not 
handsome. I think I shall be a frightful 
old woman. Now mamma grows prettier 
every day, and takes longer in dressing.” 

“Your mother is not an old woman 
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yet,” said Mrs. Gibbs, very conscious of 
her own age. 

Rosa swept about the room, and sat 
down again opposite the doctor. 

“T have learnt a great deal in Paris,” 
she said, “but then I was so ignorant 
before. There was a time when I knew 
nothing of Paris except that it was the 
capital of France.” 

“That reminds me,” said the doctor 
mischievously, “that you once said you 
never wished to leave Norwood. Things 
have changed a little since then—eh? By- 
the-bye, do you ever hear from your old 
governess ?” 

“You mean Miss Haverson? No, not 
often, poor thing ! the last time she wrote 
she was in very bad health.” 

“You should go and see her, Rosa,” said 
Mrs. Gibbs. “I think your worldly appear- 
ance would quite scandalise her.” 

Rosa leant back in her chair, and there 
was a suggestion of gloom in her voice. 

“That is a good reason certainly,” she 
said, ‘‘ but I have no wish to add to her 
troubles. She would be too much pained 
by all I have lost.” 

“Rosa has become so enigmatical,” said 
her aunt ; “she is always talking of what 
she has lost, while we can only see all she 
has gained.” 

The door opened and Mrs, Carden came 
gracefully into the room. She was as fresh 
and as neat as ever. Hardly looking older, 
though at an age when every year tells, 
the contrast was very sharp between her 
petite prettiness and the almost masculine 
presence of her daughter. 

“Dear friend, how good of you to 
come !” she said, taking the doctor’s out- 
stretched hands ; “I have been wanting to 
see you so much. I was saying to Rosa 
only this morning that our very first call 
must be on you. How do you think Rosa 
is looking ¢” 

“ It is wonderful—wonderful !” said the 
doctor. ‘ You have worked miracles,” 

Rosa again caught her reflection in the 
glass. 

“Do go on; Iam greedy of compliments,” 
she declared. “I am so fresh to the sweet- 
meat I can swallow anything.” 

“Rosa received a great many compli- 
ments in Paris,” said Mrs. Carden. ‘She 
went out with me a good deal -these last 
few months. She was very much admired. 
Has she told you?” 

“That she was admired? There was 
no occasion for that,” protested the old 
man. 





“Oh, how pretty!” cried Rosa, laugh- 
ing. ‘“ You will make me blush.” 

But she did not blush atall. She seemed 
to have outgrown the propensity. She sat 
listening with a smile on her face, and her 
hands crossed loosely in her lap. 

“‘T mean about her engagement. She 
has not told you that?” 

‘‘ No, she did not tell me that. Who is 
the happy man ?” 

“He is a countryman of her poor 
father’s. His name is Macdonald. He is 
so distinguished-looking, and I believe very 
scientific. He is a physician.” 

“You don’t mean Dr. Macdonald, the 
aurist?” asked the doctor, rather sur- 
prised, for the light of Macdonald’s science 
had come even to his knowledge. 

“Yes, that is the man; but he has 
private means of his own too, otherwise it 
would, of course, have been out of the 
question ; a professional man’s income is so 
precarious. ” 

“Dear me, I am sincerely glad,” said 
the doctor. ‘I must congratulate you very 
warmly, Miss Rosa.” 

In Rosa’s dark face there was a pleasur- 
able excitement. 

“He is so clever,” said she. “I can’t 
understand his falling in love with me. I 
am just as stupid as I was in my school- 
days—with a difference.” 

“That is the reason,” declared Mrs. 
Gibbs.. ‘Clever men don’t want intellect 
in their wives.” 

She considered herself 
superior to her own husband. 

“ Robert—that is Dr. Macdonald, you 
know—was quite struck with Rosa the 
first time he saw her,” explained Mrs, 
Carden. “It was at the Hardings’.. Gertie 
Harding told me he immediately asked 
who that handsome girl in red was. Rosa 
had on a very pretty red silk gown.” 

* He declares now,” said Rosa, “he did 
not say handsome, but odd-looking.” 

“I believe he is rather ashamed of fall- 
ing in love at all,” said Mrs. Gibbs. “He 
has always affected an insensibility to 
women. But his sisters say when once he 
gets an idea into his head, it quite carries 
him away. Rosa will have to teach him 
moderation.” 

“T am the happiest of women,” confided 
Mrs. Carden to the doctor, when her sister 
and Rosa were busy with the tea-table at 
the other side of the room. “I think 
things are always made up to us. I mean 
if we suffer we are given our reward. You 
remember how dreadfully disappointed I 
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was in Rosa, and now she has grown so 
stylish, and is making such a good marriage. 
It would have been too bad if I had failed 
with her, but Ihad done nothing to deserve 
that.” 

Mrs. Carden often spoke as though 
Providence were somehow in her debt, 
and that all the good things she had 
received were but instalments of the sum 
total to be repaid her. This was a com- 
fortable view to take of life, and enabled 
her to diffuse a sense of repose and security. 
You instinctively felt that so very worldly 
and charming a person could never be 
brought in contact with the unpleasant 
sides of life. You almost forgot in her 
presence that there were unpleasant sides. 
No one certainly could: ever have the 
brutality to obtrude them on her notice. 

“ Miss Rosa has outgrown her early 
leanings ?” asked the doctor. ‘‘ I mean her 
rather sensational religious views—eh ?” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Carden, smiling, ‘she 
has quite given up all that. She laughs 
at herself more than any one now. Some- 
times I think she is a little too advanced.” 

“Quite out-Herods Herod,” called out 
Mrs. Gibbs from the tea-tray. 

“You need not call me Herod, Carrie,” 
remarked Mrs, Carden plaintively, “I’m 
sure I always do my duty. I am always 


. vexed when Rosa will not come to church.” 


Mrs. Carden’s religion belonged exclu- 
sively to the seventh day, when on her 
knees she gracefully conceded thanks for 
the success of the preceding six. 

“T always went to church in Paris,” 
said Rosa, bringing the doctor his tea. “I 
don’t care to go in London ; Englishwomen 
don’t wear pretty bonnets.” 

“Do you go to church to see the bon- 
nets ?” chuckled the doctor. ‘ What 
would Miss Haverson say to that?” 

“Please don’t remind me of the past,” 
said Rosa, frowning ; ‘I have much better 
things to think of in the present. Iam 

oing to a dance to-night. Mamma, don’t 
orget we promised to go to the Hardings.” 

“Oh, my dear, I am sure you ought not 
to go! Think how late you have been up 
all this week !” 

“T shall not feel tired when I am there. 
Nothing rests me like dancing.” 

“And I suppose you are to meet a 
certain person who can banish all fatigue?” 
said Dr. Teggett amiably. 

‘You mean Dr. Macdonald? No, he 
never dances ; he does not go out much ; 
he is always experimenting on something.” 

“You are so wilful, dear, about dancing,” 





said Mrs. Carden in a tone of mingled 
admiration and reproof. “I don’t think 
Robert quite approves.” 

“ He had better approve,” said Rosa. “I 
shall always dance whenever I can. I told 
him I would not marry him unless I might.” 

“‘ Of course he agrees to everything now,” 
said Mrs. Gibbs. “All men are lambs 
before marriage—even Mr. Gibbs was.” 

Mr. Gibbs had lately been particularly 
restive in the bosom of his family, while 
turning a countenance jollier and ruddier 
than ever to the outer world. His rela- 
tions with his son had become somewhat 
strained. This young gentleman still con- 
tinued to do nothing, and to get through a 
great deal of money. He had studied the 
lilies of the field, and while maintaining a 
graceful idleness, endeavoured to emulate 
Solomon in the matter of his fancy waist- 
coats. He looked upon his father as an un- 
ornamental necessity, useful for the creation 
of money, and he let this sentiment too 
openly appear on his fair and vacuous face. 

It is rough on a man to sit at his own 
table and confront so unflattering an 
opinion ; and that the holder of it should be 
coolly feeding off your beef and mutton and 
wine does not make it more easily borne. 

Distressing scenes had occurred between 
father and son, and the former’s temper 
had become short and his language 
damnatory. 

These things created a slight bitterness 
in Mrs. Gibbs’s breast. Lancelot was still 
the idol of her heart, but she almost wished 
he had never been born. She was, however, 
careful to conceal from the world and her 
friends, and even from her sister, the full 
extent of her anxieties ; a clever woman 
knows she must encroach as little on her 
friends’ sympathy as on their purses. 

Rosa presently, with graceful apologies, 
took leave of the doctor to go and dress for 
dinner, and Mrs. Gibbs drew her chair 
nearer that she might indulge in a more 
confidential talk. 

“How wonderfully well she looks— 
twice as well as when I last saw her ; what 
have you been doing to her, Loo?” 

“It is since her engagement ; she used 
to get rather morbid fits before, but now 
the excitement has got into her head and 
she is always gay.” 

‘‘ And is she very much in love?” asked 
the doctor with the license of old friend- 
ship. 
‘Oh, of course,” cried Mrs, Carden ; and 
then, after an instant, with a little shrug: 
“ Que voulez-vous ? she seems very happy.” 
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“ People very much in love,” remarked 
Carrie Gibbs, “are fatiguing. Dr. Macdonald 
is very fatiguing. He is essentially a man 
of one idea, and at present that idea is 
Rosa. Still it makes one almost anxious 
as to what his next idea may be.” 

“ The only thing that makes me anxious 
is Rosa’s health,” said Mrs. Carden ; “ her 
chest is delicate, and she is so careless about 
wraps. She got such a bad cold last 
winter. I should not like her to get 
another cough before her marriage.” 

Until this great event, the doctor had 
many opportunities of seeing Rosa; he 
met her frequently in company with Dr. 
Macdonald, whose acquaintance he now 
made for the first time. Macdonald paid 
him very scant attention ; he had an un- 
mitigated contempt for the old fogies of the 
profession. He was a tall, rather good- 
looking man, of about eight-and-thirty, 
imperious in his manners, and consumed 
with pride of intellect. In general society 
he spoke very litile, but when he did give 
an opinion, even on the most trivial sub- 
ject, he enounced it as though it were an 
incontrovertible law of nature. Dr. Teggett 
was not attracted by what he saw of him, 
but then we are apt to feel prejudiced 
against a person who so plainly despises us, 


both for what we know as well as for what 
we fail to know. 

The doctor, however, had the justice to 
admit that to Rosa, Macdonald behaved in 


the most charming manner possible. The 
very contrast between his rasping way in 
general, and his gentle manners to her, 
added to their fascination. He was, for the 
time, most completely and violently in love. 

If Rosa also was in love, at least she 
did not let it appear so openly, but she 
certainly was immensely flattered by the 
preference of such a man, and lived in a 
whirl of mental excitement which added 
considerably to her good looks. She 
became really handsome, and even young 
Mr. Gibbs was heard to murmur that his 
cousin was become “a deuced fine woman.” 

At this period of her life Mrs. Carden 
declared herself perfectly happy. She 
drove round among her friends gathering 
up their congratulations, and felt best 
pleased when these were the most half- 
hearted. It only required the envy of 
less fortunate mothers to make her triumph 
complete. Then she could not say enough 
in praise of her son-in-law ; he was so very 
distinguished, so courteous, and, everyone 
said, so clever. That after so unpromising 
a girlhood dear Rosa should make such a 





marriage before she was two-and-twenty 
was indeed a triumph. The little woman 
was busy all day long. There was the 
refurnishing of the house in Brook Street 
to superintend, though Dr. Macdonald after 
all did most of this himself. Unfortunately 
he had his own views on furnishing, which 
he expressed with decision, and Rosa in- 
stantly agreed that his views were best. 
Mrs, Carden was vexed when he laid his 
veto on portiéres and mantel-drapery. She 
had set her heart on an esthetic drawing- 
room, rather dim and full of rich hanging- 
stuffs, * 

“T hate dark rooms,” said Dr. Mac- 
donald ; “I won’t have a curtain in the 
house, not even to the windows. Venetian 
blinds give all the shade I require ; curtains 
are trapsfor dust, and therefore detrimental 
to Health.” 

He always spoke of health with a capital 
H. It was the only good he recognised. 
All he did was with a view to attain it. 
He regularly partook of fish to form phos- 
phates in the brain. A particular kind of 
brown bread was the only kind he tolerated. 
He drank water, and insisted that everyone 
under his authority should take a cold 
bath every morning. The opposition of 
his domestics to this arrangement had first 
made him think seriously of getting married. 
A mistress could better enforce the point. 
He used dumb-bells daily, and sometimes 
clubs for a quarter of an hour before dressing 
for dinner. He regulated his life with an 
excruciating precision, and was careful 
never to use his right hand without 
counterbalancing it afterwards by a use of 
his left. He considered that nine hundred 
and ninety-nine men and women out of 
one thousand are crooked from an exclusive 
use of the right hand, and every case of 
deafness or ear-ache which came to his 
knowledge he irrefragably traced to curva- 
ture of the spine, and his patients were 
astonished and mortified to learn that they 
were not only deaf but deformed, and that 
the first thing to be done was to lie six hours 
daily on an inclined board he had himself 
invented for their delectation. When the 
horrified City gentlemen or stout country 
farmers protested against such a sentence, 
Dr. Macdonald observed with contemptuous 

ity : 
‘‘My dear sir, what is life without 
Health? What is the use of success, or 
money, or pleasure, unless you have Health 
to enable you to enjoy it?” 

He was monotonous on the subject of 
Hygeia. For a time his love-affair had 
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displaced the goddess, but during the 
house-furnishing she threatened to resume 
her sway. In her honour, and to Mrs. 
Carden’s annoyance, he abolished curtains, 
had all his wall-papers varnished, and 
would only permit strips of carpet in the 
bedrooms capable of being taken up and 
shaken daily. 

In the matter of the trousseau Mrs. 
Carden had her own way, of course, and I 
am bound to say the articles were chosen 
on any but hygienic principles. Over the 
rival merits of silks and satins she was more 
eager than Rosa herself, but both ladies 
complacently spent dozens of hours every 
week in the mysterious occupation called 
“shopping.” The amount of fatigue they 
underwent, and the quantities of vitiated air 
they inhaled in the pursuit of a few yards of 
lace or ribbon, was something heroic ; but 
without sacrifices such as these, it is under- 
stood that no young woman could walk to 
the altar with a light heart and a con- 
sciousness of accomplished duty. Dr. 
Macdonald, though only called upon occa- 
sionally to admire some of these purchases, 
grew impatient at the delay. He thought 
Rosa could very well be married with fewer 

owns, 

“T shall be glad to get Rosa to myself,” 
he remarked once to Dr. Teggett; “all this 
excitement is very pernicious to her. I con- 
sider her mother a fatiguing companion.” 

Poor Mrs. Carden! she who, secretly 
looked forward to a prolonged visit to 
Rosa’s new home, so soon as she returned 
from her honeymoon ! 

But ignorance of your son-in-law’s 
opinion of you may usually be accounted as 
bliss, and when at length the final cere- 
mony was performed, and the little woman 
had seen her child drive away amid the 
usual demonstrations, she sat quietly down 
to taste at her ease the full measure of her 
satisfaction. It is unfortunately rare that 
a& man or woman can be found, who, if 
questioned, could answer that he or she is 
perfectly happy, but I believe that Mrs. 
Carden in those first few hours after her 
daughter’s marriage would have honestly 
declared that she was so, and that there 
remained nothing more for her to wish for. 





MY FIRST PANTOMIME. 





‘“‘PANTOMIMES ! pooh, nonsense, there are 
no such things as pantomimes! What you 
young people see nowadays are nothing 
but burlesques, and there’s nobody to play 


Now, when I was a young fellow, panto- 
mimes were pantomimes. All was done by 
dumb-show, and scarce a word spoken till 
the good fairy appeared, and the clown 
said, ‘Here we are again!’ Pantomimes! 
Why, bless me, in the last one that I saw, 
some half a score years since, there were 
actually two columbines, and never a hot 
poker !” 

“T say, by Jove, old chappie, you should 
gotothe Lane. Lots of show, and all that, 
and the songs are awfully fetching !” 

It was while I sat half dozing at the 
club the other evening that I seemed, in 
my mind’s ear, to listen to these fragments 
of imaginary conversation. In my dreami- 
ness, I fancied that the speakers I have 
quoted were talking simultaneously, one 
on either side of me; and it was easy 
to conceive, without opening my eyes, that 
some thirty years of contrast might be 
noticed in their ages. Awaking presently, 
and finding that the smoking-room was 
empty, I set down their remarks as proving 
my unconscious cerebral productivity. 

I had been dining with a schoolmate, 
whom I had not met for years; and, after 
the discussion of such interesting matters 
as the cricket of our time, and the big hits 
we remembered, our talk had somehow 
drifted from the playground to the play, 
and had led to our deploring the decadence 
of pantomime. Being both of us past 
fifty, and there being nobody at hand to 
assure us of the fact, it was pleasant to 
compare our recollections of the stage, and 
of the stars that shone so brightly in those 
brave days of old, when, happily for us, 
no bad acting could be seen; for our young 
eyes were not critical, and therefore never 
noticed it. Old fogies after all have some- 
thing to be thankful for. It is pleasant to 
remember the pleasures of the past, in 
spite of the conviction that there is little 
hope they will be equalled in the future. 
And there is a subtle satisfaction in com- 
paring with old cronies the follies of one’s 
youth, and finding that our friends were 
human like oneself in liability to error. 

So when we two old playmates had 
warmed over our wine, we soon began to 
tell each other what bad boys we had 
been, and how very much young Pompey 
had been like the youthful Cesar. Stir- 
ring from their hiding-place the secrets of 
our schooltime, we confessed in strictest 
confidence that we had envied the same 
harlequin, and copied the same clown, and 
with the same bewitching columbine had 





in them but singers from the music-halls. 








fallen both together hopelessly in love. 
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Ah, merry were the days when we were 
young ; when, long before the muffin-bells 
had ceased their evening tinkle, we had 
taken our place boldly in the passage to 
the pit. There were no stalls then for 
gilded youths to sit in and suck their 
sticks or toothpicks, and simper their 
applause. As for what were then, as now, 
the best seats in the house, there was then no 
fee for booking, for there was nothing to 
be booked. You simply paid your money, 
and you took your chance. If you had 
courage to go early, you were sure, after a 
squeeze, of getting a good seat. No need 
then for young fellows to put on a white 
choker when going to the play, and lose 
an hour’s cricket by cabbing home to dress. 
And oh, the joy of distancing your rivals 
in the rush, and of finding that your next- 
at-elbow neighbour at the door had some- 
how only managed to get to the fourth 
row, while you had reached the first ! And 
oh, the fragrant smell of orange-peel that 
seemed to fill the theatre, and the frequent 
burst of merriment at some waggery of the 
gallery, and the thrill of expectation when 
the fiddlers ceased their fiddling, and the 
footlights were flashed up. And then how 
heartily we laughed, and how sniffingly we 
sympathised, and how lustily we clapped. 
And when the curtain had been dropped, 
how dolefully we drove home, and felt as 
though there now was nothing left to live 
for, except perhaps the lingering hope of 
being taken to the play again by some not 
distant relative on some not distant night. 

While exchanging pet remembrances, per- 
haps it was inevitable that a couple of old 
playmates should prattle of their first 
pantomime. 

“ Recollect it! why, of course I do; how 
can you ask the question? What was it 
called? Why, let me see, Harlequin the 
Merry Devil, or The Great Bed of Ware.” 

“* Why, bless me,” says my friend, “that’s 
the name of mine! Now you mention it, 
I feel certain that’s the first I ever saw. 
Don’t you remember how the demon dis- 
appeared through the big keyhole, and 
came up through the candlestick, and 
danced about the room with the extin- 
guisher upon his head ?” 

“Why, certainly,” said I; “and how 
the monster keyhole jumped about the 
door ; and how there came a lot of key- 
holes, moving all about, to bother the poor 
fellow who wanted to get in.” 

“Yes, and what a jolly pantomimic key 
that was he carried, and what a bang 


open. But,” added my friend gravely, “I 
somehow rather fancy that we’ve not quite 
got the title right ; and you know, as an 
old lawyer now, I spot flaws in a title. 
Seems to me that Edmonton, or some such 
place, was named in it. I'll tell you what, 
old fellow,” he continued somewhat medi- 
tatively, “in so interesting a matter one 
can’t be too particular. I'll give old Stodge 
a look to-morrow, and see if he can help us.” 

It turned out that my playfellow was 
correct in his conjecture, for next evening 
I received a large blue business-looking 
envelope, headed with two dashes, “ Im- 
mediate and Important,” and containing 
an old playbill, with these words scrawled 
in pencil : “Dear old boy, you'll see that 
I was right, and you were not far wrong. 
—Yours, Jockey.” (He couldn't ride a 
bit, but we always called him “ Jockey,” 
for the sufficient schoolboy reason that his 
father lived in Yorkshire. ) 

The bill was very badly printed on a 
huge sheet of thin paper, and was dated 
Friday, March 6, 1840; on which even- 
ing it announced that at Covent Garden 
Theatre would be presented Sheridan’s 
comedy of The School for Scandal, ‘ with 
the dresses and decorations of the date of 
the production of the play, 1777;” and 
with a cast that very possibly many an old 
play-goer must have in his mental eye, 
when he looks back with regret on the 
bright visions of his youth. He may easily 
conjecture how the leading parts were 
filled, if he recalls to mind the names of 
Farren, Bartley, J. S. Cooper, and Charles 
Mathews, with Madame Manageress Vestris 
(in no flourish of big letters) to play “ my 
lady” with her usual fascinating grace. 
Nor will he find it difficult to guess how 
Backbite, Moses, Crabtree, Candour, Sneer- 
well were assigned, if he thinks over the 
drolleries of Harley, Keeley, Meadows, the 
delicious Mrs. Orger and the charming 
Mrs. Brougham. He may, however, find 
a sleeping memory awakened, and a quaint 
actor recalled, when he learns that Snake 
was played by Mr. Selby; and he may see a 
final proof of the completeness of the cast, 
when he hears that the small part of 
“servant to Joseph Surface” was given to 
that great pantomimist, Mr. W. H. Payne. 
Oh, if we could but see these dear old 
stage-flowers blooming in the “Garden” 
once again, how joyfully we old fogies 
would welcome the glad sight ! How glee- 
fully we would pay our guinea for a stall, 
and even leave our dinner but half eaten 
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it did two score years since. “ Dress-boxes, 
seven shillings,” says the playbill of March 
’Forty (nobody ever dreamed then of asking 
for a “programme ”), and there is the 
option of paying half the money for what 
is termed the “second price” at nine 
o'clock. These, let it be noted, were the 
swell seats in the house, for stalls were not 
invented then, and admission to the pit 
was granted for three shillings, or a third 
less at half-price. Yet theatres were some- 
how made to pay at those old prices, and 
both of the big houses, the “ Garden” and 
the “Lane,” were somehow managed to 
keep open for most of the twelve months. 
Madame Vestris, it is true, was a trifle too 
extravagant; and, though ever gay and 
sprightly as an actor, her ‘“ Charley ” was 
a sad fellow when acting as a financier, so 
it was scarce surprising that they should 
come to grief. But Macready did not find 
that ‘Shakespeare spelt bankruptcy,” as 
was alleged not long ago by one of his 
successors, who did not himself succeed. 
Moreover, although the plays were nearly 
all well mounted, there were no long runs 
then, no “ Hundred Nights’” successes; and 
the big theatres had each a double com- 
pany to pay. A piece was seldom given 
more than twice or thrice a week, and the 
performers had no fear of growing weary 
of their parts. Thus in the bill for Friday, 
March 7, 1840, it was announced that on 
Monday would be given Sheridan Knowles’ 
play of Love, when the (doubtless rather 
heavy) part of Count Ulrick would be 
played by Mr. Diddear (dear ponderous 
old Diddear!), that of Katherine by 
Madame Vestris, and that of the Countess 
of Uppenstein by Miss Ellen Tree; to 
be followed by the farce of Patter 
versus Clatter (with, of course, young 
Charley Mathews as the patterer and 
clatterer) ; and to conclude with the 
“grand allegorical and national masque, 
entitled The Fortunate Isles; or, the 
Triumphs of Britannia,” which was also 
advertised for Saturday the eighth. On 
Tuesday, the comedy of The Rivals would 
be given, with Sir Anthony, Mr. Farren ; 
Captain Absolute, Mr. Anderson; Bob 
Acres, Mr. Harley; and Sir Lucius, Mr. 
Brougham. While the lady parts were 
fitted to a vastly charming trio, namely : 
Lydia, Madame Vestris; Julia, Mrs. Nisbett; 
and Lucy, Mrs. Humby—pert piquant Mrs. 
Humby with doubtless her pet curl On 
this evening the performance would con- 
clude with the pantomime, to be played on 


And this is what the playbill says of my 
first pantomime, which I probably had 
seen a month or so before; but woe is me! 
I cannot now recall with due precision the 
memorable date of that rapturous First 
Sight. With no flourishing of trumpets, 
or boast about its being the Biggest Thing 
that ever had been put upon the stage, it 
is quite simply styled an entirely new and 
romantic and legendary comic Christmas 
pantomime, called Harlequin and the 
Merrie Devil of Edmonton ; or, the Great 
Bed of Ware. The scenery by Mr. Grieve, 
T. Grieve, and W. Grieve. The machinery 
by Mr. Sloman. The mechanical changes, 
transformations, and decoration by Mr. W. 
Bradwell. 
And this is how the characters and 
scenes are introduced. I quote the words 
exactly as they follow in the playbill, 
although they may, perhaps, appear a little 
puzzling, when not put in playbill print : 

“ Palace of Pantomime, in the Province 
of Fun. Mother Goose, Mr. Granby ; 
Mother Bunch, Miss R. Isaacs; Mother 
Shipton, Mr. Ireland. The Smithy of 
Oliver Smug, with distant view of Ed- 
monton by moonlight. Maister Oliver 
Smug (the Village Smith, afterwards Clown), 
Mr. Ridgway ; Edwin the Hunchback (his 
apprentice, afterwards Harlequin), Mr. C.J. 
Smith. Watermill belonging to Maister 
Peter Banks, the Miller. Maister Peter 
Banks (the Miller and Maltster, afterwards 
Pantaloon), Mr. Morelli; Gertrude (the 
Miller’s daughter, afterwards Columbine), . 
Miss Fairbrother ; King Henry the Eighth 
(the flower of chivalry), Mr. S. Smith; 
Maister Harrison Saxby, of Lankyshire 
(His Majesty’s Master of the Horse), Mr. 
W.H. Payne. Dwelling of Maister Peter 
Fabell and Asbestos, the Merrie Devil. 
Maister Peter Fabell (called the Magician 
of Edmonton), Mr. S. Jones; Asbestos 
(the Merrie Devil), Mr. Gibson. Gallery 
and Staircase in the George Inn, leading 
to the Haunted Chamber. Ancient Chamber 
in the George Inn, in the centre of which 
stands the Great Bed of Ware (Mr. 
W. Bradwell). Grand moving Panorama, 
painted by Messrs. Grieve, of the Clyde, 
from Glasgow to Eglintoun,” concluding, as 
a climax of attraction, with the mention (in 
big letters and a line all to itself) of 
The Tournament of Eglintoun, which was 
doubtless one of the chief magnets of the 
piece, though not a vestige of its beauties 
remains in my memory. 

Among the details as to prices, and the 
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the playbill, is a statement that ‘“‘ Season 
Tickets may be had on application at the 
Box-office,”and that private boxes were to 
be hired “solely of Mr. Andrews, bookseller, 
167, New Bond Street.” Imagine Mr. 
Irving parting in this wholesale way with 
all his private boxes ; and fancy the advan- 
tage of a season-ticket nowadays, with the 
privilege of passing in, night after night, a 
hundred or two running, to see the same 
piece acted by precisely the same people ! 

While this old playbill lies before me, 
to refresh my latent memories, what can I 
call to mind of the fun of my first panto- 
mime? I fear but very little. Much as 
doubtless I enjoyed it, I blush to say I 
cannot even remember the clown, nor 
have I the faintest recollection of his 
pranks with the hot poker. Indeed, the 
harlequinade is utterly a “blank in faith- 
less memory void,” and my remembrance is 
confined entirely to the opening. Dimly 
I remember the “ business” of the keyhole 
(alluded to already), and rather more dis- 
tinctly I can call to mind the scene of the 
haunted sleeping-chamber, wherein the 
merrie devil first made his appearance by 
rising to slow music jocosely through the 
bed-candle, and then capered about gro- 
tesquely with the extinguisher upon his 
head. Distinctly I remember, too, some 
portion of the troubles that ensued upon 
his entrance, his mission being to disturb 
the sleep of Maister Saxby, whose mastery 
of a nightmare was clearly not comprised 
in his Mastership of the Horse—how the 
pantomimic articles of toilette seemed 
“ possessed,” and the warming-pan behaved 
in a manner most provoking ; how, when 
at last the victim was cosily tucked up, 
and had probably evoked a snore from the 
trombone (a detail I forget, but have little 
fear in fancying), then cats began to cater- 
waul and dogs to bay the moon, and lo! 
the hangings of the Great Bed grew sud- 
denly transparent, and showed countless 
moving shadows of nameless creeping 
things, and unhappy Maister Saxby, after 
vainly courting slumber, was forced upon 
the floor, and fell vanquished in a bolstering 
bout with a gigantic flea. 

Of what happened afterwards my mind 
has not a trace. The “grand moving 
panorama” has moved quite out of my 
memory, and of the many yards of coloured 
canvas that it covered I cannot now recall 
one single painted inch. Nor can I recol- 
lect the transformation scene, nor any of 
the comic characters and incidents which 


clown. Baker, Mr. Crusty; Grocer, Mr. 
Mixem ; Milkman, Mr. Chalker ; Butcher, 
Mr. Buybuy ; and Laundress, Mrs. Scrub 
—of these important persons the playbill 
makes no mention, nor have I the faintest 
remembrance of their doings, or of the 
butter-slides, and baby-stealings, and general 
perturbation which attend the pantomime 
course of street traffic and trade. There 
is, indeed, a misty notion, vaguely floating 
in my mind, that one of the tricks con- 
sisted in the changing of a stable (with 
the placard of “A Mare’s Nest”) to a full 
view of the Mansion House (with the 
placard still affixed). But, except this 
brilliant sample of the punning of the 
period, I can remember not a vestige of 
the merriment and movement which were 
put in my first pantomime by the harlequin 
or clown. Even the charms of the fair 
columbine, as first she gleamed upon my 
sight, have faded from my mind, although 
I can distinctly recall how I was smitten by 
them when, a season or two later, she played 
the dashing captain of the Forty Thieves. 





GEOFFREY STIRLING. 


BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS, 





PART II. CHAPTER IX. HUNTED DOWN. 


Ir was said that Geoffrey Stirling had 
borne the double blow “ wonderfully well.” 
He certainly appeared to do so, and such 
as could not tell numbness from resigna- 
tion might well think so. 

County magnates called at the Dale 
“to enquire,” left cards, and rode away 
content with the account given of the 
squire’s state of health. 

They had opened social arms and re- 
ceived Geoffrey Stirling and his wife as of 
their own “set” from the first. True, 
both might have adorned any position in 
society, county or otherwise ; but not in 
that view of the question lay the pith of 
the matter. Mothers with daughters to 
marry could not forget that Dale End 
was a splendid property with “the most 
delightful historical associations,” that it 
would be “an absolute sin” to let such a 
fine old place drop from the county, and, 
in short, “‘for the sake of the dear girls,” 
all shortcomings (had there been any such 
to overlook) would have been glossed 
over in the father and mother of that 
“charming young fellow,” Ralph Stirling. 
As it was, the squire himself was voted 
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sufferer ;” while Ralph, listening to the 
comments of various matrons of position 
upon his mother’s delicate beauty, thought 
how full of kindly feeling was the world 
in which he found himself a central figure. 

Now all was changed. 

That delicately beautiful mother had 
passed away; that bright central figure, 
the young heir, had been blotted out from 
the social landscape ; and the county was 
conscious of a dark brooding cloud over 
its Christmastide. 

Husbands and brothers, matrons and 
maids, grieved for the young life cut off 
in its gracious adolescence, its rich promise 
of good things to come. 

Lady Boscawen (wife of Sir Denby Bos- 
cawen of Earl’s Cragg) shed tears from out 
of the fulness of her motherly heart, as she 
thought of Ralph’s bonnie smile, a light 
put out by death’s cold cruel hand, a some- 
thing blithe and winsome that had warmed 
the world whereon it shone. She also re- 
garded her daughter Ethel as a being de- 
frauded of a fair prospect once opening out 
before her young feet. 

‘‘How well the dear boy’s voice 
blended with Ethel’s! They seemed born 
to harmonise ; and oh, Denby, to think of 
that poor man’s loneliness in his doubly 
desolate home !” 

As Lady Boscawen spoke, tears chased 
each other down her long aristocratic face, 
and Sir Denby, much moved by the sight 
of his lady’s sorrow, promptly ordered 
his steed and rode in hot haste to the 
Dale, brimful of sympathy for its luckless 
owner. 

Sir Denby’s face was round and jovial 
by nature—in fact a happy antithesis to 
the long thin features of his spouse ; but 
on his return from that day’s ride it wore 
a look that made it almost haggard. 
He sat by the fireside with his hands 
thrust into the depths of his breeches- 
pockets, trying to stare the fire out of 
countenance; he whistled through his 
teeth, but the attempt at cheerfulness 
proved a failure. 

“Dear me!” said Lady Boscawen, gliding 
in, and taking her stand behind his chair ; 
“is anything the matter, Denby? Is 
Mr. Stirling——” 

‘‘T wish I’d never gone—that’s what’s the 
matter. The man—the fellow, you know 
—told me his master was as well as any- 
one could expect ‘ under the circumstances,’ 
and I got my foot in the stirrup, and was 
going to fling my leg across the pigskin, 
when Stirling passed across the hall from 





one room to another. Gad! I felt like 
dropping, I can tell you.” 

“* What did he look like?” asked Lady 
Boscawen breathlessly. 

“What did he look like? Why, like 
some hunted animal brought to bay; a 
glare came into his eyes as he saw me, like 
I’ve seen in those of a stag as it turns to 
face the dogs—a look that froze my blood. 
I stood there, I tell you, stammering and 
staring, and the man—the fellow, you know 
—seemed afraid too.” 

“ Afraid!” echoed her ladyship. “Of 

How 


what ?” 

“Nay, how should I know? 
should I know anything, if you come to 
that? What have I ever done to Stirling 
that he should look at me like that? 
Haven’t I taken him by the hand—and 
held on, too—from the first day of his 
coming to Dale End? Haven’t I been a 
staunch friend to him all along, and had 
that lad of his running about the place 
like a tame cat? Not that the boy wasn’t 
welcome. He’s one that has but to show 
his face to be welcome anywhere—that is, 
he was, you know,” said Sir Denby, not a 
little flurried. 

“What did Mr. Stirling say to you?” 
persisted Lady Boscawen, wiping away a 
tributary tear at that change from “is” 
to “was” in her husband’s rambling 
talk. 

“‘ What did he say? What do you sup- 
pose, now? It was growing a bit dusk, 
you know, and who he took me for the 
devil only knows—what he said was this: 
‘Spies ! spies !’” 

“ Denby !” 

“Qh yes, you may say ‘Denby’ as 
often as you like, but that’s what Stirling 
said. The fellow heard it too. I saw 
him gape at his master, and then the 
— thing passed like a shadow, you 

now.” 


“No, I don’t know. Why can’t you tell 


me? What passed ?” 

“The — fancy, or whatever it was. 
Stirling pushed back his hair—you know 
his way—and came forward with a smile 
to give me greeting. I tell you I felt—any- 
how.” 

“ What did you say ?” 

“What didIsay? Nothing. It was Geof- 
frey did all the talking. He had a black 
scarf about his neck, fastened by a small 
diamond-pin. He fingered it as he talked. 
‘This was Ralph’s,’ he said. ‘He was 
always a careless fellow. I found it by 
the toilette-glass in his room, lying there 
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just as he had taken it off and laid it 
down. He was fond of it. I gave it 
to him last Christmas Day.’ He spoke 
as if he was talking to himself, not to 
me; then he gave a sharp look at me 
and said: ‘You have come all this way 
in the snow to ask for me. How kind— 
how kind! Is Lady Boscawen well? And 
my little friend Ethel—how is she ?’” 

By this time Lady Boscawen had entirely 
subsided into her pocket-handkerchief, and 
Ethel, her bright hair streaming over her 
shoulders, having come into the room 
and stood listening with wide eyes to 
her father’s story, cast her arms about 
her mother’s shoulders, while the two wept 
together. 

“By Jove! but this is a cheery way 
for a man to keep New Year,” said Sir 
Denby, beginning to perambulate the room 
with his hands thrust into the lappet 
pockets of his shooting-jacket; “but I 
don’t blame you—I don’t blame you. I’m 
ready myself to wish that Cuthbert Deane 
might forbid the lads ringing the New Year 
in this time; and I tell you what it is— 
they may say what they like about Geoffrey 
Stirling bearing up wonderfully under the 
circumstances ; they may talk what con- 
founded trash they choose—they haven’t 
seen him, and I have; and I tell you the 
man is crazed with grief—mad as a March 
hare with the pain of the gaping wound 
in his heart.” 

Was this truly so? Had sorrow dazed 
the clear brain? Had pain been too bitter, 
agony too keen? Had the astute mind, 
the shrewd intelligence, become warped 
and twisted, so that distorted images 
passed before the mental vision, things 
real and things unreal mingling in wild 
confusion ? 

“ What will come of it all? Oh, Cuth- 
bert, what are those fixed sad eyes for 
ever watching?” said the vicar’s gentle 
wife, wrought up to many a pitiful fore- 
boding. ‘‘ Do they see the cruel waters 
closing over that bright young head? Does 
he listen for the sound of the beating 
waves, for the sound of a cry coming 
over the waste of the waters —a cry 
for help where help was none? Is it 
thoughts like these that hold him silent, as 
he sits gazing somewhere far away—with 
Gaylad’s head upon his knee, and poor 
Davey watching the two? What can we 
do—what can we do?” 

“Nothing,” said the vicar, laying his 
hand gently on Alicia’s shoulder; “save 
wait, and watch, and pray. The man is 





stunned as yet, but the waking must come, 
and then—nay, I know not what—still, 
only what Heaven wills can come.” 

There was silence for a few moments, 
and then Cuthbert Deane spoke again. 

“Dear wife, I have to make confession : 
I have been unjust—I have judged one of 
God’s creatures too hardly. Mrs. Devenant 
was here this morning.” 

“Yes?” 

‘She came to ask after Geoffrey Stirling, 
and, for the first time in our acquaintance, 
my heart warmed towards her. I have 
thought her cold—hard—nay, at times, 
cruel.” 

“So she is,” put in Alicia, with (for her) 
a determined air. 

“So she is not,” retorted the vicar, 
equally determined. “ Her lips trembled 
—actually trembled as she asked for 
news of our friend. She was paler than 
even her recent illness justified. It 
may be that this sorrow of Geoffrey’s 
has brought back the memory of her own 
trial, years ago. You remember, dear, 
that Gabriel Devenant was—drowned ? A 
buried sorrow often seems to rise again, in 
the fresh sorrow of another.” 

“Was Hilda here ?” said Alicia. 

“Yes; and she too seemed unlike her- 
self—that sweet grave calm, that hangs 
about her like a delicate garment, was 
ruffled. The unwonted agitation of the 
mother stirred her too; perhaps some 
deeper influence. I could almost have 
fancied from what I heard to-day that 
some attachment had existed between 
the child and—Ralph.” 

* A couple of children—a mere boy and 
girl,” said Alicia incredulously ; “and a 
pair that hardly ever chanced to meet— 
could hardly chance to meet anywhere save 
here—to say nothing of difference of posi- 
tion, Cuthbert.” 

“Yes; I know the idea seems far- 
fetched. And yet——” 

“ And yet what?” this impatiently. 

“Well, this. Davey happened to be 
coming in as Hilda and her mother were - 
leaving my study—you were out, you 
know, my dear, on household cares intent 
—and the girl lagged behind to speak to 
him, or rather, as it seemed, to look at 
him. Davey caught her hand in answer 
to the look, and I heard him say : ‘ What 
is it, Hilda? Are you in any trouble? 
Why do you look-like that?’” 

“ Well, what did my dear girl say ?” 

“ Pressed her hand over her eyes as if 
to press back tears, and said: ‘I do not 
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know—I cannot tell, but, Davey, I am full 
of fear.’” 

“How strange! 
answer 1” 

“He said, ‘This comes of listening to 
ghost stories by firelight, and then they 
both laughed, but Hilda’s laugh sounded 
forced, I thought, almost hysterical. Her 
mother, at the sound, turned and beckoned 
to the girl to hasten on. Then I sawa 
look of unmistakable and troubled fear 
in Hilda’s eyes, but Mrs. Devenant was 
smiling back at Davey. Heavens! what a 
beautiful woman she must have been once 
upon a time, Alicia. You realise some- 
thing of it, even now, when her face lights 
up like that.” 

‘“‘T know, I have seen it ; but to me it is 

always the beauty of some fierce and cruel 
animal ; it repels me, it never draws me 
near.” 
“Still,” said the vicar, “ Hester Deve- 
nant is a woman who could charm—if she 
willed to charm, and strangely enough she 
seems to care to charm poor Davey.” 

“ By the way,” said Alicia, ‘“‘when the 
other two were gone, what did Davey say?” 

“At first nothing. He stood by the 
window, watching the mother and daughter 
walk down to the gate. Then, when they 


What did Davey 


were out of sight, he came and sat down 
by my writing-table, leaned his arms upon 
it, and began to speak to me of his master.” 
“ Of Geoffrey Stirling ?” 
“Yes; he told me of a strange mood 
that seized upon him yesterday, a sort of 


frenzy, as it seemed to me, Sir Denby 
Boscawen rode over to the Dale to enquire 
after the squire, and, as it happened, saw 
him crossing the hall. Ina moment Stirling 
seemed roused to a sudden fury. Davey, 
coming down the tower-stairs, heard him 
mutter to himself, saw a wild look upon 
his face, and was hastening forward in fear 
and amazement, when the mood passed, 
as it had come, in a moment, and our 
friend was himself again.” 

“ How strange!” said Alicia. 

‘Worse than strange,” replied her hus- 
band, “for it passed but to come again. 
When Davey entered the library that same 
evening, he was met by the same look, 
adjured to ‘play the spy no more,’ dis- 
missed with averted looks and harsh 
words—things new indeed to Davey from 
his master. I have seen sorrow clothe 
itself in strange guise, but never in such 
guise as this. I shall go up to the Dale 
early to-morrow. I am full, dear wife, of 
dark forebodings.” 








Was not Davey also full of fear? The 
ghost that walked in the dark shrubberies, 
beneath the pall-like shadow of the yews, 
and by the shimmering lake, could not be 
a more restless thing than Davey in these 
evil days that had come upon Geoffrey 
Stirling. Afraid to enter the beloved 
presence, lest he should be driven forth by 
hard words ; full of a loving trembling fear 
that could not sleep; he wandered from 
silent room to silent corridor, here, there, 
and everywhere, yet always returning, 
like the bird to its nest, to the near neigh- 
bourhood of the chamber where sorrow 
was struggling so fiercely to break a human 
heart. 

Hitherto Geoffrey Stirling had been 
stunned by the weight of his own suffering. 
Nay, more: he had been willing to be 
stunned; glad to be deadened, lifeless, 
wrapped in a torpor that dulled each sense, 
and spread a filmy veil between himself 
and all sight and sound around him. If 
any prayer at ali could have arisen from 
his dulled heart, it would have been this : 
“ Oh, God, let this torpor hold me still !” 

As the frost-bitten wayfarer shrinks 
from the return to life that means 
immeasurable agony, so this wounded 
creature dreaded the immeasurable pain 
of coming to look upon the story of 
Ralph’s death as something that had 
happened to himself—something that had 
cut deep and clean to the root of his own 
life, rendering it a barren and blighted 
thing for evermore—instead of as a tale 
told to a man whom he pitied, pitied from 
the very depths of his soul, but who was 
not, could not be Geoffrey Stirling. 

Was he not called the luckiest man in 
Becklington? Was he not spoken of as 
the man who had added land to land and 
gold to gold? Was it likely fortune 
would scatter her choicest gifts upon him, 
and then strike so cruel a blow straight at 
his heart ? 

Someone was drowned. It was a pity. 
Troubles are harder to bear at Christ- 
mastide, because the whole world is then 
bidden to rejoice in the coming of 
the Prince of Peace, and someone must 
be in trouble dark and deep, since some- 
one (a young boy, they said, and home- 
ward-bound) was drowned. 

Gabriel Devenant was drowned. Bah! 
a chill and gruesome death to die—to sink 
away out of sight while the waters close 
above your head. 

How still the night is ! 

Geoffrey Stirling sits by the fire alone, 
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save for Gaylad stretched at his feet. | 


He lies back in his easy-chair ; he breathes 
heavily, like one who is very weary and 
whose heart labours at its work. His 
deep-set eyes are dim; more than ever 
sunken in their leaden orbits. 

And thoughts come and go in his dazed 
brain. But under this turbid current of | 
unreal and dreamy thought, is a some- 
thing stirring, sluggishly it is true, 
yet with an ever increasing power and 
impetus. 

Realisation is coming ; the frozen blood 
is moving in the frost-bitten limbs; the | 
dreamer is awaking to the truth of what 
has taken hitherto but the semblance of a 
vision—a thing far off, not near. 

a Ralph—Ralph—my boy !” 


has lived, and hoped, the creature for 
whom he has—sinned. 

And now, mingling with the suddenly | 
realised anguish of loss, comes the thought 
of that sin—the sin that has been sinned 
in vain— that now drops to earth, a motive- 
less, soulless thing, as dead and valueless as 
the garment of mortality when the spirit 
that once animated it has flown. 

“JT did it for Ralph—for Ralph,” he 


mutters, shrinking further and further | 


back in his chair, as though cowering away 
from some ghastly presentiment of a crime- 
stained self staring at him from out the 
red glow of the living coals. ‘I did it for 
Ralph !” 

How still the night is ! 

An hour or two more of life is all that 
remains to the old year—the year that has 
robbed him of his only son—the year whose 
successor seems a blasted, blighted thing | 
to him, even ere it is born. 

The frost is keen to-night. It grips the 
trees like a vice. They groan and creak 
under the pressure. Other sound is there 
none. 

Once Nurse Prettyman, urged thereto by 
Davey, opens the library door softly, and 
peers in. 


It is growing late, she says, will not the | | 


master take something ? 


At this, anger, distrust, defiance blaze 
up in Geoffrey Stirling’s eyes. 

“What,” he cries, “are there more of 
you? Would you hunt me down? Leave 
me, I say, leave me. -Do you not see that 
_I would be alone with the thought of my 
boy? Itis his loss that makes me like 
this, strange and solitary in my ways. It 
is nothing else—nothing else ; what else 
should it be indeed ?” 

He laughs, as if in scorn of people’s idle 
fancies, waving to her to go—to leave him 
alone with the night. 

Tears stream down Nurse Prettyman’s 
face. Her ruddy cheek is pale, her eyes 
are dim with weeping. 

Why even now as she crossed the hall 


'to come to her master, the feeling of a 
After all, it is not “someone” who is. 


drowned. It is the child of his love, the. 
idol of his life, the creature for whom he | 


child’s hand clutching at her gown seemed to 
be with her—she seemed to hear the patter 
of little feet by her side. Since ever she 
knew that her darling boy was gone, that 


‘never more his strong young arms should 


hug her close, his laughing lips touch her 
cheek, sight and hearing have played 
strange tricks with Nurse Prettyman, and 
memory has given her back the child she 
had tended and loved as her own. 

She tries to speak through her tears. She 
would fain set her sorrow beside her 
master’s, fain win him to speak of Ralph, 
to break the chain that has bound him 
about since the hour in which they told him 
that his boy would come home no more. 

But Geoffrey has risen to his feet. He 
crosses the floor, faces her, and with a quick 


imperious gesture bids her, once and for 


all, to leave him. 

The woman dare not disobey, and, as she 
steps back, the key grates in the lock of 
the door which a firm hand has promptly 
closed. 

Geoffrey Stirling is alone at last ; safe too 
from intrusion of any sort, since he has 
shut and locked the door between the room 
he is in and the one that lies three shallow 
steps below. 

Alone—yet more hunted than when most 


| followed. 


For his own thoughts, like a pack of 
ghost-hounds, dog his steps and hang at 
his heels. 
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